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Editorial. 


ARTHUR HENRY CHAMBERLAIN 


DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE 


The meeting of the Department of National Superiatendence at Cin- 
cinnati, February 22-28, was one of the best educational meetings ever 
held in the country. Nearly three thousand men and women represent- 
ing every state in the Union were there. California was perhaps less 
well represented than any state in the Union, and this notwithstanding 
our boasted advance in education, and in spite of the fact that we expect 
this body of notable educators to be largely responsible for a record- 
breaking meeting at Oakland August next. 

With city, county and state superintendents, normal school and col- 
lege presidents and professors, supervisors of various school subjects, and 
principals and teachers present, it would seem that California should 
keep up her reputation for progress and send to this annual meeting many 
of her city and county superintendents. No expenditure of funds for 
educational purposes could bring more adequate returns. In almost every 
state in the Union it has become quite the thing for the expenses of 
school officials to be paid to this meeting. 





FEDERATION OF 
STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATIONS 


The National Federation of State Teachers’ Associations, now in the 
second year of its existence, promises much for development in many lines. 
The meeting of this association at Cincinnati, attended by representatives 
of various state teachers’ associations, brought out clearly the fact that at 
least seven states of the Union had either followed the lead of California 
in their plans of organization or were shaping their course in that direction. 
New York has the California scheme of affiliated bodies and a represen- 
tative governing body, and Kansas has gone even further than has Cali- 
fornia in throwing responsibility upon its Council of Education, Colorado 
is forging well to the front, Illinois is just beginning, that state having been 
in correspondence with the officers of the California Council for some 
months. Missouri is changing from the old plan to the new, and Oregon 
has secured all the information possible, to the end that their state teachers’ 
association shall be fashioned on modern lines. 

Virginia, Texas, Delaware and New Hampshire evidenced, through 
the officers of their state associations, great interest in the California plan, 
and the Secretary of the California Council is now in correspondence with 
these states, 
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Dr. Henry Suzzallo considers that the plan of organization in Cali- 
fornia, which has set the pace for all other states, is in its funda- 
mental features sound in every way. Dr. Suzzallo in his lectures through- 
out the country is endeavoring to secure a proper form of organization in 
each state. Circumstances and conditions dictate that the general scheme 
must be modified to meet local needs. It is perfectly apparent that now 
after several years of experiment in California, there are details in our 
own plan that need modification. 





“=e = 


MEETING AT OAKLAND 
NEXT AUGUST 

There are various auxiliary organizations that meet each year in con- 
junction with the Department of Superintendence. These organizations 
have never held sessions at the time of the N. E. A. At the recent Cin- 
cinnati meeting, ten of these auxiliaries voted to hold special sessions at 
Oakland during the period August 16th to 28th. In securing these meet- 
ings, the secretary of the California Council of Education was very 
materially assisted by several persons, especially by Secretary Springer, of 
the N. E. A., through whose efforts the results were largely brought about. 

The organizations that voted to come to Oakland next August were: 
National Society for the Study of Education, Society of College Teachers 
of Education, Conference of Teachers of Education in State Universities, 
Association of State Superintendents, National Congress of Mothers and 
Parent Teacher Associations, State High School Inspectors’ Association, 
National Association of State Supervisors and Inspectors of Rural Schools, 
National Association of Teachers’ Agencies, National Federation of State 
Teachers’ Associations and Educational Press Association of America. 

The meeting of these organizations here will mean much to the cause 
of education. The Educational Press Association of America, of which 
organization the SIERRA EDUCATIONAL NEws is a member, will give 
large publicity to our work here in the state. 





SAVE THE UNIVERSITY 
HIGH SCHOOL 


The University of California has, after many yeais of halting and 
limping progress, organized a training school. Here, those who are can- 
didates for the high school certificate may, under expert guidance, try 
themselves out. For half a century the best normal schools in the country 
have conducted training departments as necessary adjuncts of their work. 
Today many of the recognized leaders in all lines of educational endeavor 
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are graduates of colleges and universities with which are affiliated protes- 
sional schools. 

The school of education at the University of California has dignified 
itself by establishing the so-called University High School. This school, 
located in Oakland, has, during the few months of its existence, been 
accomplishing great things, and thoroughly justifying itself. It now needs 
money to carry on its work. Shall this school be allowed to lapse because 
the state is foo poor or too short sighted to find the sum of $37,500 for 
each of the next two years to pay the salaries of its teaching force? Read 
the strong words of Professor Rugh in this issue, and induce your legisla- 
tive members to “‘see the light.” 
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AMENDING THE 
RETIREMENT LAW 


Of the various proposed amendments to the retirement law, Senate Bill 
470 (Senator Breed), and Assembly Bill 429 (Mr. Rominger), add in 
Sec. 15, teachers in the California School for the Deaf and the Blind, as 
qualified to come under the provisions of the act; Assembly Bill 739 
(Mr. Kerr) provides in Sec. 17 that teachers in the Preston School of 
Industry, the Whittier State School, and the California School for Girls 
may avail themselves of the benefits of the act; Assembly Bill 627 (Mr. 
Rigdon) adds a new section, making the act applicable to teachers in the 
California Polytechnic School. 

Assembly Bill 364 (Mr. Sisson) proposes to so amend the act that 
a teacher shall be eligible who has taught the required thirty years, and 
some portion of each year, provided the aggregate number of months taught 
is equivalent to the average of the number of months fixed as the minimum 
for a full year’s teaching. 

Senate Bill 212 (Senator Maddox) amends Section 13 by the elim- 
ination of the two year clause which prevented those who had retired two 
or more years before the act became effective from participation in the 
measure. 

The Council has, as a body, favored changes along all the lines sug- 
gested. It had been thought wise, however, to allow the retirement law to 
stand as at present for at least two more years. All of these proposed 
amendments should have been brought to the Counci! or to the State 
Board and there unified. 

Ever since the retirement law became operative, it has been apparent 
that justice demanded an adjustment in the matter of number of teaching 
months required per year. The teacher with 29 years of 7 months and 
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one year of 5 months to his credit, cannot qualify, while the teacher with 
30 years of six months each is eligible, and this regardless of the fact that 
only 5 months’ school was held in the first instance, and the total number 
of months taught being 208, as compared with the 180 in the latter. 

And again, the State does itself a grave injustice to prohibit those 
teachers who have borne the burden in the heat of the day and who retired 
previous to two years before the law became operative, from participating 
in its benefits. Some of those same teachers, penniless and broken physi- 
cally, are now allowed, and rightly, from their point of view, to come back 
into the school room, there to qualify. It in some instances is a crime 
against the children. In this modern age we give more consideration to 
our broken-down five engine horses, through our humane society, than to 
these teachers. 

The question of the payments, whether monthly, twice yearly, or in 


yearly installment, will in time adjust itself. Teachers should study the 
bills mentioned. 





CERTIFICATION OF 
SPECIAL TEACHERS 


Legislation on certification of special teachers 1s of primary importance 
and will get to the root of many difficulties and injustices growing out of 
specia! certification. ‘There is a need of standardizing the requirements for 
issuing special certificates. Delegating this power to the State Board of 
F'ducation is decreasing the power of our local county boards and dele- 
gating more power to the far away State Board. But the standardizing 
of requirements is for the protection from personal and local pressure of 
the county boards as well as for the protection of teachers, pupils and the 
public if maintaining a steady progress in education. 


CAROLINE E. Harris. 








VISUAL INSTRUCTION 


Two bills relate to Visual Instruction. Senate Bill 936 (Senator 
Carr) and Assembly Bill 939 (Mr. Fish) are companion measures. They 
propose to create a bureau of visual education operated under the direc- 
tion of the State Board of Education. Assembly Bill 940 (Mr. Fish) 
creates such a bureau, to be under the direction of the University of Calli- 
fornia, as a bureau of the University Extension Division. In either case 
the sum of $25,000 is appropriated for the work. 

Both proposed measures are good. The day of illustrative teaching, 
the lantern slide and the motion picture is here. As the University has 
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already much material that could be utilized to advantage and as the 
Extension Division has the machinery for carrying out the provisions of 
the act, Assembly Bill 940 may be the more promising. 
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A GOOD IDEA 
Mopesto, CAzL., March 10, 1915. 
EXECUTIVE CoMMITTEE, N. E. A., 


Arthur H. Chamberlain, Director for California, 
Monadnock Bldg., San Francisco. 
Gentlemen: 

California must do something distinctive in entertaining the N. E. A. 
guests. Permit me to suggest one form of entertainment, details of which 
may be worked out later, if the plan seems to you to have merit. A five 
days’ auto trip through the Feather River Canyon; one hundred to one 
thousands automobiles furnished free by the school superintendents, prin- 
cipals, teachers, Chambers of Commerce from the various counties, citizens 
generally; guests to pay hotel expenses on the trip; trip to be taken after 
Convention adjourns. ‘This suggestion, in bare outline, is submitted for 
vour consideration. 

Yours truly, 


W. H. Lancpon, 
President State Board of Education. 


Here is an idea worth while. Why not? ‘The people will be 
with us—people from every corner of the footstool. During the educa- 
tional period, Aug. 16 to 28, they will have given much attention to the 
educational facilities of the Bay region and studied the Exposition. Calli- 
fornia has much more to offer them. Never before, in the history of the 
N. E. A., has such a plan as President Langdon proposes, been carried 
into effect, although short trips of a day or two have been arranged by 
courtesy of the city entertaining the convention. 

The Feather River Canyon, Monterey, Pacific Grove, Santa Cruz 
Big Trees, and many other beauty spots are easily accessible by automo- 
bile. Even the Yosemite could be visited. Could our Eastern visitors 
return home carrying with them the memory of such a trip, it would do 
more to place California where she belongs, as the greatest out-of-doors 
region in the world, than could any other possible thing. 

The N. E. A. Committee, the commercial bodies of Oakland and the 
Bay cities; the Chambers of Commerce of the San Joaquin and Sacra- 
mento counties; the railroads and the Exposition itself,—all will undoubt- 
edly wish to have part in carrying this idea of Mr. Langdon to a suc- 
cessful completion. 
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HEARD AT CINCINNATI, DURING THE MEETINGS OF 
THE DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL SUPERIN- 
TENDENCE, FEB. 22-28—(ED.) 








WituiaM H. Tart, Ex-PRESIDENT OF THE UN!TED STATES.— 
‘““Why should we not have at Washington an Examining University, which 
shall have a large faculty of experts, who will go out at the request of the 
authorities of any community who have a school system, and examine that 
system, and report to the people who are paying the money for it what 
kind of a school system it is. In that way by comparison you will intro- 
duce a standard in the school systems throughout the country. 

Just as soon as it becomes known in the country that there is an 
impartial, wisely severe, and thorough method of testing the character of 
public school education in any community, or in any state, it will become 
compulsory because the people who pay the taxes will demand the evidence 
that may be had through such a university, that they are getting their 
money's worth for the taxes paid for education. * 7 7 * 

Ycu may overdo this business of vocational education unless you have 
a foundation. One of the most humiliating things to me is to get a letter 
from a university student in which he misspells two or three words. That 
is only an indication that he was not thoroughly trained in the primary 
schools, and that while his head was in the clouds, his feet were not on 
the ground.” 


LINDLEY M. Garrison, SECRETARY OF WarR.—‘‘There is no 
proposal that I know of that this country should build up a great military 
power for the sake of such power nor that the civil authorities should be 
impigned upon or interfered with in order that we may have a great mili- 
tary power, or that any of the effects of militarism should be produced in 
this country. , But this country must have sufficient military force to enable 
it to maintain its proper position among the nations of the earth. It gains 
nothing by feebleness, and I, for one, have no fear of the missue of its 
strength.” 


NATHAN C. SCHAEFFER, SUPT. OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, PENN- 
SYLVANIA.—'‘It is a widespread notion that military drill is an essential 
part of physical education. If this be so, why are the girls excluded from 
military drill? The war brides need as much bodily health and vigor as 
the soldiers who marry them if the next generation is not to show signs of 
decadence. 

The introduction of militarism into the public schools cannot be jus- 
tified either on physical nor on ethical grounds. We skould develop in 
the pupils a three fold. concept of the state: First, as organized force; 
second, as organized justice; third, as organized goed will. Over against 
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this three fold concept of the state, military drill in the public school is 
organized insanity. 

If you ever saw how militarism in Europe has robbed the peasant of 
enough to eat and wear, you could not doubt that the five great Powers 
would some day be called to judgment. Like slavery, militarism will 
some day come to an end. And if we would save the land of the Stars 
and Stripes from plunging into another hell in the name of war, let us 
keep militarism out of-the public schools.” 


Dr. CHARLES H. Jupp, UNIvVERsITy oF CHICAGO.—‘‘What is 
needed in this country is a professional organization. This will concern it- 
self with the personal interests of teachers and will not spend its whole time 
trying to get increases in salary and other personal advantages. I suggest 
the appointment of an advisory committee on professional interests. ‘This 
committee to be appointed from various sections to protect professional 
interests, and to organize and direct investigations which are being carried 
on by students of education.” 


CHARLES A. ProssER, SECRETARY NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE 
PROMOTION OF INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION.—‘‘A nation-wide system of 
industrial education is necessary to the economic prosperity and supremacy 
of the country. Governmental control and regulation of the employment 
and training of the youth in industry is necessary to the accomplishment of 
a naticn-wide system of industrial education.” 


Dr. A. E. WinpsHip, Boston, Mass.—“‘There is no greater edu- 
cational tragedy, no greater wrong perpetrated upon youth, no greater han- 
dicap to the next generation, than for a state lo permit somebody, or a 
group of somebodies, to make a school book without great evolutionary 
process and then put it tyrannically upon the teachers, suf erintendents and 
school officers. 

Ne state has ever made a school book that has contributed one edu- 
cational idea to the school world. No publishing house, that makes many 
books, rarely sees a year go by in which it does not contribute important 
educational ideas. Every state-made text book, even the latest and the 
best, is little other than a body of ideas, educational, mechanical and 
artistic, deliberately stolen from books made by the publishing houses, 
which they affect to despise. 

If the school books cost as much as teachers’ salaries we should still 
have them. If they cost a great deal instead of a mere trifle, there would 
be less political nonsense than there is now. It will be a glorious day for 
America when the employment of teachers and selection of text books is 
placed on the same non-political, non-influential basis that we have placed 
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the building and repairing of our highway. But just when we are begin- 
ning to exalt teaching to the rank of roadmaking, we are face to face with 


the most vicious kind of political and non-professional interference with 
the text book side of the schools.”’ 





IMPORTANT RESOLUTIONS PASSED BY THE DEPARTMENT 
OF SUPERINTENDENCE AT THE RECENT 
CINCINNATI MEETING. 


Resolved, That the Department commends most heartily the activity 
of the Bureau of Education in issuing special bulletins reporting the 
results of educational investigations. The range of subjects covered 
and the great body of valuable information thus made available to the 
teaching profession justify, in the judgment of the Department, an 
extension of the support which the Federal Government gives to the 
work of the Bureau. ; 

Resolved, That the Department recognizes the urgent need of pro- 
vision for the more complete training of teachers in service. The 
familiar devices of teachers’ institutes and sporadic lectures, do not 
adequately meet this need. State Departments of Education and local 
communities should be urged to make provision for regular, systematic 
training both in technical professional lines and in general subjects 

Resolved, That we note with approval the increasing tendency to 
establish, beginning with the seventh grade, differentiated courses of 
study aiming more effectively to prepare the child for his probable 
future activities. We believe that as a result of these modifications a 
more satisfactory type of instruction will be developed and that a 
genuine economy of time will result. 

Resolved, That in the judgment of the Department it is of the great- 
est importance that support and encouragement be accorded to night 
schools and continuation schools organized for the training of adults. 
The dissemination of intelligence in a cosmopolitan population like 
that of our country demands not only that the children of the nation 
be educated, but also that educational opportunities be offered to many 
of the older members of the community, especially where adequate 
opportunities have been withheld in earlier years. 

Resolved, That we heartily approve the increasing attention which 
is being given to the hygienic and sanitary problems of the rural 
school and bespeak for the recommendations of the Committee of the 
Educational Council on Health Problems in Education the most 
wide-spread publicity through the United States Bureau of Education 
and all other suitable mediums of publicity. 

Resolved, That the legislation which is pending in the Congress of 
the United States for the protection of children of school age from 
undesirable employment, deserves most careful consideration. We rec- 
ommend to the Bureau of Education and Bureau of Child Welfare that 
they, as the representatives of the educational profession, co-operate in 
promoting all national legislation looking towards this end. 

Resolved, That in view of the commonly observed fact that the 
bringing of popular recreational, social and civic activities within the 
jurisdiction of the school authorities tends to unify them and to elevate 
their character, we believe that such employment of the school machin- 
ery should be regarded as essentially educational, and recommend to 
all boards of education that they include extension activities in their 
regular programs. 

Resolved, That we reaffirm our belief in the efficacy of the small 
3oard of Education as the most satisfactory method of administering 
publie schools. 
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THE STORY OF THE BOY’S EYES 
PERcIVAL Do.tman, B.S., M. D. 


San Francisco 








NE evening recently, I was present at a family council of war. It 
was held in a quiet, cultured home where intelligent co-partnership 
labored with love for the rearing of a wonderful Boy. He had 

come from school that afternoon with a card which he sullenly handed his 
mother. The card was decorated with an orderly row of symbols which 
coldly pronounced the family prodigy a care in his school conduct and a 
failure in his studies. This was the event which threatened the family pride 
and brought the solemn elders into council. 


We were inclined to silence for a while, but the injured pride of the 
mother seemed to find relief in speech and I learned somthing of the help- 
less dismay which filled her heart. She knew the Boy was not stupid. 
His precociousness as a baby was the joy of the household. At five his 
mind was a huge interrogation directed at the whole world. When school 
days came his enthusiasm was great and a few years passed filled with the 
joy of primitive knowledge. Physically he grew into leadership in all the 
rough, romping sports of his out-door companionship. 

Recently she had noticed a subtle change in the Boy. His interest in 
school gradually declined. His studies became hated tasks, yet strangely, 
he never lost the eager habit of asking questions. Before bedtime he 
would lie contentedly curled up in a huge chair listening to his father talk 
of the things his questions suggested. ‘This was his great indoor hour of 
happiness. A growing skill in outdoor sports testified to the one other 
happy place in his life. 


Apart from these two interests, she noticed that the Boy was irritable, 
quick-tempered and surly. His good-looking, manly face was now marred 
by a deep, sullen scowl and, most distressing of all to the family pride, his 
eyes developed that peculiar, shifting indirection of gaze which suggests 
mendacity. She knew he was honest and truthful, yet appearances were 
all against him. He was not understood, that was all. 

Her voice trembled as she finished this brief history and our sympathy 
for her made it hard to consider the problem frankly. We began the 
discussion rather aimlessly and I recall how delicately we touched upon 
dullness and inherent laziness and how quickly we dismissed them as fac- 
tors. Poor health, smoking and the influence of improper street compan- 
ions were each easily eliminated. Through it all, the memory of the 
mother’s pathetic attempt to justify the Boy, held our discussion to a true 
course and presently we seized upon the essential fact. 

The Boy hungered for knowledge but hated school. He listened 
well but studied badly. Reduced to fundamentals, it was evident that 
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knowledge routed through his ears was more acceptable than through his 
eyes. Could the Boy’s eyes be at fault? All of us saw the conclusion at 
the same moment and the question was voiced in a chorus. Here the 
mother recalled the fact that the Boy’s eyes had been tested frequently in 
school and found normal. She believed his vision was unusually acute. 
His father thought he had strong eyes. ‘We were too elated over the 
logical conclusion of our reasoning to accept such uncertain testimony. We 
further refused to consider the case in any other light before this point had 
been carefully investigated and our adjournment quickly followed the 
decision that the Boy be taken to an oculist and an expert opinion obtained 
on his eyes. 

A week later I received word to attend the family council again. The 
oculist, an old time friend of the family, had been persuaded to join us 
and report in person upon the result of his examination. His face was 
glowing with an enthusiasm that sought immediate expression. 

“The Boy,” he began with a kindly glance at the mother, “‘is above 
the average type in mind and body. He sees all my test type clearly and 
can read the finest print, but he does it with an expression on his face that 
means only one thing—muscular strain. My suspicions were aroused by 
that strained look and I conducted him through other tests which exposed 
as defective a pair of eyes as I have seen for a long time. It is impos- 
sible for the Boy to see any object except with an abnormal muscular 
effort. He is like a man going through life with a twenty pound weight 
strapped to his back. While every visual act tires him, reading in par- 
ticular calls for a muscular effort so great that he has a desire to throw 
his book to the farthest corner of the room. You can hardly wonder that 
he dislikes to study.” 


“The cost of this abnormal effort to see clearly is not in fatigue 
alone. The fatigue is but the beginning. The Boy’s nervous system 
suffers reflexly, and if you want proof of that assertion, think of how irrit- 
able, quick-tempered and surly he is. The frowning, scowling face 
requires some explanation. The Boy long ago learned unconsciously that 
he saw better when he brought into play the muscles in the neighborhood 
of his eyes. He experimented until he found the combination of muscular 
pressures which gave him clearest vision and he naturally made that com- 
bination part of his habitual expression when looking intently at anything. 
Scowling and frowning, you know, are little tricks of muscular distortion. 

“Defective eyes of this type are inevitably unsteady in their gaze. 
There is perhaps no mannerism so unfavorable in its impression and at the 
same time so misinterpreted by the public. It awakens a ready suspicion 
which is so easily understood that the typical villain of fiction and stage- 
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craft is incomplete without it. A shifty eye is interpreted as a sign of 
conscious guilt; but my observation has taught me that a first class rascal 
succeeds in deluding his victim largely by reason of his ability to divert 
suspicion with a steady, frank expression of the eyes. The Boy’s eyes see 
with such an effort that he is not able to look steadily at any object near 
at hand and seeks constantly to direct his gaze at distant things which 
call for less muscular strain. 

“T hope I have not made my explanation too technical,” said the 
doctor. “It is not really as bad as it sounds, because I have remedied the 
defective condition of the Boy’s eyes with a pair of spectacles. Two bits 
of glass are now doing the work of all those strained muscles and the Boy 
sees for the first time in his life without fatiguing effort. You will notice 
soon that his scowling, strained look has disappeared. His brow will lose 
its deep furrows and you will believe a new cure for wrinkles has been 


discovered. Already I am told he has entered into his school work with 
a new interest.” 





The doctor paused for a moment and several questions arose in my 
mind. . Before I could shape them the father asked one which, I believe, 
was in the thoughts of all of us. “Doctor you have convinced me beyond 
doubt that your solution of our problem is correct, but how do you account 
for the fact that the Boy suffered no bad effects from his eyes until quite 
recently? What ruined his eyes?” 

“The Boy,” replied the doctor, “‘was born with defective eyes. 
Vision has always cost him an effort which he made easily up to the time 
when his school work called for a greatly increased amount of reading. 
Then the effort proved too much for his strength. With a smaller defect 
in his eyes, he might have lasted for several years before the break came. 
I have many patients who were well into their forties before they sought 
my help. It all depends upon the character of the eye defect and the 
amount of near work done. One of the fallacies of the day is the belief 
that near work ruins the eyes. This is true very infrequently. What 
really happens is that the excessive use of the eyes for reading, sewing and 
other near occupations, exposes for the first time a defect that has always 
been present. The defect can usually be remedied, as it has been in the 
Boy’s case, by a suitable pair of glasses.” 


During this part of the doctor’s discourse, the mother’s face flushed 
and set into an expression of indignation. ‘‘Why,”’ she interrupted with a 
militant note in her voice, “did the medical inspectors at school say the 
Boy’s defective eyes were normal?” 

“IT am glad you asked that question,” was the doctor’s reply. “‘It 
gives me an opportunity to say a word about the medical inspection of 
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school children. The work is marvelously well done considering the inad- 
equate force of doctors and nurses employed. I know of one large city 
where three doctors and fourteen nurses care for the health of over 40,000 
children. You see how impossible it is for every child to receive a search- 
ing examination. The Boy’s eyes passed the only tests which are practical 
under such a system. Until the time comes when sufficient funds are 
provided to employ the necessary force of inspectors, the work must be 
shared by the teachers. They must be taught to know the signs which 
point to physical defects. 

“T wish,” the doctor continued with ringing enthusiasm, “my voice 
could reach every place where children are being taught to study. To the 
teachers I would say: Remember always that the eyes are the tools of the 
students’ trade. When a child dislikes his trade, first suspect his eyes. If 
he passes the tests of vision, look into his face for the signs of strain. If 
he scowls or frowns, or squints through half closed lids, if he blinks 
unceasingly; if he reads with tilted book or tilted head, to right or left; 
if he does these things habitually in the act of seeing, you know he sees 
with difficulty. If he cannot look you squarely in the eye, suspect a fault 
in his eyes before you think of one in his character. Read the signs and 
save to the higher grades the children who drop out because they hate to 
study. Read the signs and save the children from truancy and petty 
crime.” 

We felt that words of thanks were inadequate payment for the 
doctor’s practical help in our difficulty, but we pressed his hand with a 
warmth that left him glowing with the love of his friends. 


METHODS OF CONDUCTING A READING CLASS*# 
Mary A. SCHAULAND 
San Luis Obispo 


HEN the class is large, it is impossible to hear every child read 
every day, or sometimes every other day. The group method 
helps to solve this problem. It gives every pupil an opportunity 

to read orally and the teacher a chance to give individual help more 
effectually. 

Airange the pupils in twos, placing a good reader, one who usually 
secures the thought rapidly and reads with expression, with a poor 
reader. At a given signal, half of the class reads aloud while the other 
half follows the reading silently, guiding and correcting, where necessary. 
A pupil will naturally imitate a teacher’s method for all children are 

*Portion of a paper on reading. 
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more or less natural imitators. The good reader may read first and the 
poor reader observe carefully the pronunciation of words, the expression, 
or the poor reader may begin the reading, the teacher designating as to 
who should read first. Then at another signal those who have been fol- 
lowing silently may read, while the others observe. 

The group method has various good points: 

1. It gives every pupil an opportunity to read orally. 

2. It gives the teacher an opportunity for individual help where 
mostly needed. 

3. More ground can be covered in less time. 

4. It has a tendency to relieve the reader of all traces of self con- 
sciousness, thus leaving him free for better expression and not hindered by 
thoughts of mistakes he might make. 

5. It offers variety, thus increasing the interest of the class. 

6. It encourages an individual responsibility that each child assumes 
when he in turn becomes the helper. While there may be some who 
may not shoulder this responsibility to its fullest extent, yet they are few 
in number and should be seated with one who does. ‘The class as a 
whole finds the group method vitally interesting and it is surprising the 
effort that the children put forth in helping one another. 

The Group Method used twice a week and properiy handled by the 
teacher, will bring excellent results. Supplementary or sight reading can 
well be carried out with Group Method. 

Whatever method or methods you may follow in conducting your 
reading class, feel satisfied that you are getting good results. But it is 
well to carefully observe the following: 

|. Careful planning of the lesson on the part of the teacher. 

2. A clear definite assignment given to the class. 

3. A wide awake interest in the lesson on the part of the teacher. 

4. A mastering of the thought embodied in the lesson, by the pupil, 
under the guidance of the teacher. 


5. A correct observance of the technique of the lesson. 


EXTRACT FROM LETTER TO LEGISLATORS 


“No other fund, equal in amount, can take its place, for no other 
‘und is a salary fund. Fences and woodsheds instead of good teachers 
might be the result from such substitution. The increase of local taxes 
naturally falls on the districts in which taxable values are least abun- 
dant. The State Tax and its distribution in California has everywhere 
been lauded as the best in any state. Shall our State system perish? 
Shall each locality be allowed to have just as good or just as poor a 
school as it wishes? Such will be the result unless the elementary 
State School Fund is maintained equal to or greater than the amount 
neretofore allowed.” 
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ARDEE PARSONS 








HE Panama-Pacific International Exposition was formally opened 
T on the scheduled date, February 20, 1915. ‘This glortous 

record of present day achievement was complete from blooming 
flower beds and paved roads to tinted domes and turrets. 

Tke Exposition as opened is a reflection of the advance made by 
the nations along all lines of human endeavor since the St. Louis Fair. 
The Exposition is universal, which means that it shows the best in all 
of the world. The keynote is progress; not with an historic spirit that 
carries one back to the beginning, but with the spirit of the last ten 
years. This is the more important because of the event it celebrates— 
the completion of the Panama Canal. ‘The Exposition itself had _ its 
beginning when on February 15, 1911, President Taft signed the bill 
that recognized San Francisco as the city in which to hold the Panama 
completion celebration. 


The site was chosen in July,—635 amphitheatrical acres along the 
shores of San Francisco bay just inside the Golden Gate. This is 
about two miles and a half long with an average width of a half mile. 
To the east is Fort Mason with its government fortifications, while to 
the west is the Presidio. San Francisco, like Rome, has been built on 
seven hills, and it is these that form the natural background. It takes 
one but twenty minutes to travel from the heart of San Francisco’s cos- 
mopolitan shopping district to the gates of the Exposition grounds. 

The architecture is a blending of the old and new, an embodiment 
of the location and color of the best. The whole plan has been com- 
prehensively grouped in three divisions: the west with its pavilions of 
nations, state buildings, and Live Stock Section; the east with its 
amusement section, here called the Zone; the central part with the 
Eleven Main Exhibit palaces. 

Twenty-eight foreign nations are represented in the western section, 
Argentina, Austria, Australia, Bolivia, Belgium, Canada, Cuba, China, 
Denmark, France, Greece, Guatemala, Great Britain, Germany, Hon- 
curas, Holland, Italy, Japan, New Zealand, Norway, Persia, Portugal, 
Switzerland, Siam, Turkey, and Uruguay. This includes not only 
exhibits in the main palaces, but in most cases a separate building of 
great cost. 

Alabama, Arkansas, California, Hawaii, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana, Maryland, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Mis- 
sissippi, Missouri, Montana, Nevada, New Jersey, New York, North 
Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, Philip- 
pines, Texas, Utah, Virginia, West Virginia, Wisconsin, and Wash- 
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ington are the states and territories officially represented. Of these the 
California Host Building, which is an investment of over two million 
dollars, is the largest. It covers five acres and is built in characteristic 
Spanish Mission style. In it are located the exhibits of the fifty-eight 
counties as well as the various office and social headquarters of the 
state people. 

The most westernly 65 acres of the Exposition area is given up to 
the Live Stock department, where special events along all lines of the 
exhibit will be displayed. The appropriation for live stock premiums 
totals over $250,000 and prize money over $425,000. Even the 
barns, with their excellent planning and model construction, are a part 
of the exhibit of the industry. 

The concessions in the east cover another 65 acres. Here may be 
found amusements of all kinds and descriptions, educational and fun 
provoking. More than $12,000,000 has been expended along an area 
divided by a 3,000 foot avenue. Nearly ail of these displays are 
unique, something new that the world has never been able to enjoy 
before. 

The Main Exhibit palaces are devoted to Education and Social 
Economy, Liberal Arts, Manufactures, Varied Industries, Mines and 
Metallurgy, Transportation, Agriculture, Food Products, Fine Arts, 
Machinery, and Horticulture. Of these the last three are rather apart 
from the main group, which is laid out in the form of a Greek Cross. 
The Palace of Machinery is at the east, the Palace of Fine Arts at 
the west, the Palace of Horticulture to the south aleng with Festival 
Hall. Festival Hall is not a real exhibit palace. It has an Auditorium 
seating 10,000 people. In this palace will center the great music events, 
for the exposition has given particular attention to that feature. 

The eight connected groups of palaces—Varied Industries, Manu- 
factures, Liberal Arts, Education, facing south, and Mines and Metal- 
lurgy, Transportation, Agriculture, and Food Products facing north ozto 
San Francisco Bay—are connected by colonnades and five wonderful 
courts: Court of Abundance, Court of Flowers, Court of the Universe, 
Court of the Four Seasons and the Court of Palms. The Court of the 
Universe is the center for the entire exposition—a glorious court entered 
into under the Tower of Jewels. This tower is the dominant feature of 
the entire area. It is 435 feet high, with seven levels of graduated 
areas, each ornamented with sculptural features and hung with 135,000 
scientifically cut glass jewels, possessing extraordinary refracting power. 
These give out marvelous colors in the glorious California sunlight by 
cay, and at night distribute their beauty under shifting beams from 
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scintillators. Everywhere the lights are as mass of concealed electricity 
softly displayed. Probably of all the wonders of the exposition the 
illumination marks the greatest advancement. Each court has its own 
lighting scheme. No where is there present the familiar glare of exposi- 
tion lights flashed upon white surfaces. 

A unified color scheme has been planned and adopted under the 
direction of Jules Guerin, the famous colorist. He has marked out a 
zoal of achievement no other affair of its kind has ever reached. 

Eight colors are used to decorate the ivory tinted color of the build- 
ings, all of which are finished to represent Traventine Stone. ‘The 
garden lattices are French green, the flag pole, a characteristic Guerin 
orange-pink, the colonnades have a back ground of pinkish red and 
brown, the vaulted ceilings and recessed panels are deep cruelean blue, 
the small domes and mouldings are golden burnt orange, while urns are 
verde-antique and statuary gold. 

The flower gardens, twenty-four in number, are planned to conform 
to the general color scheme. Each six weeks the entire plantings are 
changed and flowers of another color come into bloom, with a_back- 
ground of forest trees and palms. 

A radical move in the world of art was made in the installing of 
exterior mural paintings. There are nineteen of these, each distinctive 
in design but uniform in the use of color. ‘They are distributed; one 
in the Court of Abundance by Frank Brangwyn, six in the Court of the 
Four Seasons by H. Milton Bancroft, two in the Arch of the Court of 
the Universe by Edward Simmons, two in the Tower of Jewels by 
William de Leftwich Dodge, two in the Court of the Universe, the 
western by Frank Du Mond, the eastern by Edward Simmons, two in 
the Court of Palms, Fruit and Flowers, by Childe Hassam; the Pursuit 
of Pleasure by Charles Halloway, and four in the Rotunda of the 
Palace of Fine Arts, by Robert Reid. 

The sculpture of the Exposition has been gathered together by the 
work of 42 people, three women and thirty-nine men. 

There are nine fountains, each an aquatic triumph. ‘The Fountain 
of Energy by A. Sterling Calder, the Fountain of Earth by Robert I. 
Aitken, the Fountains of Rising Sun and Setting Sun by Adolph A. 
Weiman, the Fountain of Youth by E. B. Longman, the Fountain of 
El Dorado by Mrs. Harry Paine Whitney, the Fountain of Ceres by E. 
B. Longman, the Fountain of the Four Seasons by Furio Piccirille, the 
Fountain of Beauty and the Beast by Edgar Walter. 

Of the equestrian statutes Cortez by Cary Rumsey, the End of the 
Tyail by James Earl Fraser, and the Pioneer by Solon Borglum, will 
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stand out in one’s mind with wonderful clearness. Nothing, however, 
will carry the spirit of life and strength to one as the two heroic groups 
on the arches of the Court of the Universe—the Nations of the West 
and the Nations of the East by A. Sterling Calder. 

There are more than 500 pieces of sculpture throughout the grounds, 
from the majestic figures to bas relief and each one is perfection in itself. 

The exterior of the main group of buildings is decorated to mark 
the various epochs in architecture. The south wall in Renaissance of 
Italy and Spain, the west wall in the same style up to the time of 
Spanish distinctive architecture, the water-facing side of the group with 
California decorations of early explorers and historical figures of import- 
ance. The Palaces of Machinery and Fine Arts are of Roman style, 
the Horticulture building of Saracenic origin and Festival Hall resem- 
bles the Parisian Theater of Beaux Arts. 

Nor is the beauty kept to the exterior of the buildings and grounds, 
nor ever inside the fence, or more properly speaking the wall that encloses 
the ground. ‘This wall is some twenty feet high, a mass of growing 
plants that bloom throughout the year. Inside the buildings the greatest 
efforts have been made to secure pleasing and unique features. The old 
idea of the most in the least space has given way to tasteful arrangement 
and gratifying presentation. 

With all it is a dream cily, color, light, sculpture, flowers, and 
architecture, all combined with California hospitality and climate in 
offering to the world the twelfth international exposition, the third ever 
held in the United States and by far the greatest display of beauty and 
advancement that has ever been presented. 





SCHOOL LEGISLATION 
E. Morris Cox 


President, Council of Education 


BOUT one-fourth of the educational bills before the present leg- 
A islature relate to school funds. There are bills relating to the 
State school funds, county high and elementary school funds, and 

district high, elementary, library, kindergarten and building funds. There 
are bills regarding the apportionment of these, the payment of teachers’ 
salaries and fixing a minimum salary. Many of these ought to pass. 
Those conforming to the recommendations of the Council of Education 
were listed in last month’s report. The most urgent and fundamental of 
all is that the State school fund be increased to eighteen dollars per pupil. 
The State school fund is exclusively a saiary fund. ‘[here is no 
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other such fund. Hence no other fund now existing can take the place of 
it or any portion of it. The repeal of the poll tax reduces this State fund 
by nearly one million dollars. If it is not replenished the salaries of 
teachers and the length of terms must be reduced. Children will be 
turned out of school. It is persistently rumored from Sacramento that 
this loss must be made up by the local authorities. This will fall heaviest 
in the rural sections where taxable values are less abundant. The schools 
now needing most help will suffer most. Besides, any local taxes might 
be used for fences and wood sheds instead of paying teachers or length- 
ening school terms. “Teachers everywhere must immediately help by mak- 
ing their views known to their representatives or proceed now to reconcile 
themselves to an early re-adjustment, for it is a certainty that all local 
communities will not equally respond to such an added burden of taxa- 
tion. 

There are bills pending for the appropriation of money for visual 
instruction, school supervision, vocational education, training schools of 
various sorts and other things. ‘These are all desirable. But the State 
elementary school salary fund is the most fundamental thing in a school 
system. The teacher is the most fundamental element in a school. The 
teachers and the pupils are the only indispensible elements. Unless the 
State insures proper teachers through proper certification laws and estab- 
lishment of adequate salary funds there can be no State school system 
worthy of the name. 

Seven or more bills relate to the supervision of schools. Most of them 
have good in them. We need to proceed thoughtfully in this matter. 
It is very easy to provide useless and even harmful supervision. None 
should be maintained unless it is helpful. The only reasons for urging 
tural supervision are that help in organization, discipline and teaching 
may be given to the teachers isolated in rural schools or by proper organ- 
ization more unity and harmony may be brought about. Senate Bill 452, 
which embodies the action of the Council of Education, is fatally defect- 
ive in that it does not guarantee a sufficient salary to secure persons who 
can be such supervisors as are needed. Bills providing for the union of 
school districts, Assembly Bills 138, 140 and 1206, provide for union 
of school districts for supervision whenever these districts so desire. They 
seem to be good bills. 

There are two bills, Assembly Bills 756 and 776, relating to tenure 
of teachers. They provide that teachers may be elected for four years 
under the first bill, or for two years under the second. They would 
repeal the splendid tenure bill which now prevails, requiring due notice 
of dismissal. Such measures would also fix salaries for the terms for 
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which teachers are elected and no increase could take place during that 


time. They are undesirable bills. They would render tenure, for cap- 
able teachers less secure. 


Four bills, A. B. 939, 940, and S. B. 935, 936, provide for visual 
instruction, or use of pictures in school instruction and propose a State 
apportionment under the direction of the University extension department 
for administration or under the State Board of Education. Such means 
of education should be encouraged if funds can be provided. 

Assembly Bill 239 provides that the compulsory attendance age shall 
be increased to sixteen years and in some cases to eighteen. ‘Theoreti- 
cally it sounds good but every teacher who has a boy or girl who is 
fourteen or more who is not interested in anything the school can offer, 
hut who is well and strong and willing to do manual work, will doubt 
the wisdom of enforced confinement in the school room. With various 
types of schools available, such a law might be helpful but under present 
conditions it would help a few and demoralize many. Senate Bill 735 
amends the law regarding attendance officers in a desirable manner. 

The day seems to be approaching when children will not be com- 
pelled to do anything, or rather when it will be unlawful to compel a 
child to perform a task. We now can compel no home study from ele- 
mentary children, in many districts we are prohibited from administering 
corporal punishment and Senate Bill 844, if enacted, will prohibit the 
keeping of children after school. If this bill is enacted into law it should 
have appended to it the proviso that no teacher or principal shall be 
responsible for the conduct of pupils or for their progress in school 
studies. 

There are many bills relating to terms of trustees and boards of 
education, organization and suspension of school districts, regulation and 
control of normal schools, letting of contracts, leasing of school property, 
purchasing of school supplies, school architecture and other things. 


The two proposed constitutional amendments reported last month are 
receiving much consideration. The one relating to free high school text 
books does not conform to the expressed views of the Council or of educa- 
tional leaders in this or any state. 

The high school teachers and principals of the State are vigorously op- 
posed. The President of the Council has named a committee to work 
in conjunction with the State High School Teachers’ Association in this 
matter. The amendment regarding the appointment of the State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction by the State Board of Education is in 
accord with previous vote of the Council and with the trend of legislation 
generally for a shorter ballot. 
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General interest has been aroused regarding the exclusion of aliens 
from teaching in the public institutions. It is inconceivable that any Cal- 
ifornian should want to exclude a thought or discovery or inspiration or 
ideal from California, because that thought or discovery or inspiration or 
:deal is of alien origin. And if we do not want to exclude these things we 
cannot exclude the originator of any of them. They are most frequently 
inseparable. Article 127 of the general laws should be so amended that 
we shall not be compelled to erect an intellectual wall around California 
and be tempted to sit down serene in the thought that all that is good 
exists or is created in California. 


The tenure of principals and superintendents is the cause of S. B. 
1016. It extends the scope of the present law and requires a thirty day 
notice of intent to dismiss or not: to re-elect. A companion bill, S. B. 
1017, creates a State Board of Appeals for determining the merits of 
purely educational and professional disputes between school boards and 
school officials. These bills were the outgrowth of the convention of 
county and city superintendents. 


The Legislative Committee of the Council of Education will do its 
best to further legislation in conformity with the measures that have been 
thought out carefully by its committees, and discussed publicly before the 
meetings of teachers. It will likewise endeavor to discourage legislation 
that has not been equally carefully thought out and has not been given 
the illuminating light of publicity. 


SUPERVISORY ASSOCIATION, LOS ANGELES COUNTY 
GEo. CROZIER 
Principal Inglewood High School 


HE Los Angeles County Supervisory Association held a rousing 
T meeting on Feb. 20. ‘The session was a record-breaker, not only 
in attendance and interest, but it required a double session to finish. 
After a fifteen minute business session, the meeting took up the study 
and discussion of school laws now pending, under the wide-awake leader- 
ship of Superintendent Mark Keppel, ably seconded by Chairman Mor- 
gan, and others. ‘Two lively hours were occupied considering the various 
bills and then we adjourned for lunch. Promptly at 1:30 the study class 
resumed its interesting work and closed after four o’clock, sorry we had 
no more bills to conquer. 


Following are some conclusions drawn: 
Free text books should be furnished to all state institutions. 
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We are not ready to endorse Senate Bill 844; Senate Bill 842 
should read tobacco instead of cigarettes. 

After one kindergarten is established in a district, others, when 
needed, should be added by the Board and not require a petition. 

Senate Bill 763, relating to uniform salaries for grade teachers 
favored. 

The present law providing a special library fund should remain. 

The number of high school teachers in a district should be left to 
the judgment of the Board. 

The county tax for high schools is good. 

Senate Bill 427 providing for home teachers is favored. 


Meeting adjourned to the regular session in March. 


AN EDUCATIONAL EMERGENCY IN CALIFORNIA 
CHARLES E, RUGH 
Principal, University High School 

ALIFORNIA is enjoying a new method of educational administra- 
C tion. Gov. Johnson has appointed a lay board that would do credit 

to any State. One of its powers for improving the schools lies in 
its duty to prescribe the qualifications for high school certification. The 
board has assumed this responsibility and has passed a resolution calling 
for a practice school in connection with the University of California and 
has also prescribed the qualifications. 

Senate Bill Number 760, introduced by Senator Breed, aims to make 
it possible for young men and young women who desire to teach in the 
high schools to comply with the requirements. It proposes an appropriation 
of $37,500 for each of the next two years for the salaries of some 19 
persons who shall do expert teaching for observation and also make it 
possible for prospective teachers to do their first teaching under expert 
supervision. ‘This is a small sum to secure such a body of experts. To 
provide training facilities for those now training will require a school of 
400 pupils. A less force cannot possibly meet this situation. 





There are four ways to meet this educational emergency. 

1. State Board might reconsider its action, lower the standard and 
put the State back among the less progressive States. 

2. Import from other States those prepared to comply with. these 
standards. Most of the high salaried educational positions are now held by 
men and women trained in other States. 
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3. Let California’s sons and daughters who desire to comply with 
these standards go to the States that provide facilities for expert training. 
This would take a half million dollars annually out of the State. 

4. The logical, the economic and the patriotic thing for the State to 
do is to provide within our own borders the facilities for training teachers 
for high schools. Shall California be forced to admit to the thousands of 
educators from every part of our country who this coming summer will be 
with us, that she provides no special training for high school teachers? 

This is an economic measure. It asks nothing for buildings, equipment 
or maintenance. It certainly does not propose large salaries. 

The State generously provides for the training of elementary teachers. 
It also provides for expert training in agriculture, architecture, engineeriag, 
law, medicine and mining. 

High school teaching has become a difficult, complex and important 
public service. ‘The State should and will provide for better training for 
this important service. 


ALIENS AND OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Miss Ltoy GALPIN 
High School, Los Angeles 


MONG the subjects considered by the Southern Educational 
A Council February 27, one, which aroused considerable interest, 

was Article 127 of the General Laws of California, recently in- 
terpreted by State Attorney-General Webb, as excluding aliens from 
teaching in public educational institutions. A letter from Benjamin Ide 
Wheeler showed clearly the educational loss involved and suggested the 
remedy: “excepting educational service from application of the law.” A 
ietter from high educational authorities in Nova Scotia and another from 
British Columbia stated that our northern neighbors are welcoming 
American teachers with no questions asked as to nationality. Should we 
apply our alien law to exclude Canadian educators, Canada could do 
no less than to exclude American educators. And as Canada has more 
American teachers than we have Canadian, we should find competition 
keener at home and more American educators without positions—to say 
nothing of lost comity and fellowship and nothing of the intellectual loss 
from educational insularity. 


The Council adopted the following resolutions: the first as expressing 
its preference, the second as an alternative, should the first resolution 
prove unacceptable at Sacramento. The first establishes a principle, the 
second would merely right a present wrong. 
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SECTION 1687 





RESOLUTION 1 


Whereas the rise of inventions and their application to production 
and transportation have made of the world an economic unit wherein 
the prosperity of one nation is the prosperity of all and an injury to 
one is an injury to all— 

Whereas world peace and world progress are calling out urgently 
today for mutual understanding and sympathy among the Nations of 
the Earth— 

Whereas knowledge is eternal and universal in character, offering, 
therefore, a natural basis for world unity and understanding— 

Be it resolved that we, the Southern Council of the California 
Teachers’ Association, do hereby express ourselves as favoring every 
custom or practice that promotes internationalism in education—that 
we favor international copyright laws, Rhodes’ scholarships, the wel- 
coming of alien students and the interchange of professors and edu- 
cators. 

Be it further resolved that we request otf representatives at Sacra- 
mento to favor the amending of Article 127 of the General Laws in 
such a way as to assure exception from its application for all educa- 
tional positions—to the end that California may aid in bringing about 
world peace and unity and maintain her reputation as a progressive 
commonwealth. 


RESOLUTION 2 


Whereas, Act 127, General Laws of California, has been interpreted 
by State Attorney-General Webb to exclude aliens from serving in 
public educational institutions. 

Whereas our public educational institutions have now enrolled on 
their faculties persons of alien birth, said aliens having been admitted 
or invited into these institutions with no question raised as to the pro- 
priety or legality of such action. 

Whereas to dismiss now from educational service those aliens, who 
have entered in full faith, would work undeserved hardship upon them 
and constitute an act of grave injustice upon the part of the State of 
California. 

Be it resolved that the California Teachers’ Association, Southern 
Council, does hereby request its members and its representatives at 
Sacramento to do all in their power to secure a modification of this 
law to the end that aliens now in educational positions may be permit- 
ted to continue in the educational service upon taking out their first 
naturalization papers. 


SECTION 1687, STATE SCHOOL LAWS 


Section 1687 of the School Law states that “in all schools having 
more than two teachers, beginners shall be taught by teachers who 
have had at least two years’ experience, or by normal school gradu- 
ates.” The section then goes on to say “and in cities, such teachers 
shall rank in point of salary with those of the assistant teachers in the 
highest grades of the grammar schools.” 

Senate Bill No. 352 (Senator Maddox), proposes to amend section 
1687 in such fashion as to drop out the clause, “and in cities, such 
teachers shall rank in point of salary with those of the assistant teach- 
ers in the highest grades of the grammar schools.” 

Assembly Bill No. 510 (McKnight), is very similar to the present 
section 1687, and reads, “and no discrimination in point of salary shall 
be made against any teacher based upon the grade or class taught by 
them, etc.” 

The so-called Kemp Amendment is a proposed amendment :'to 
Assembly Bill No. 510 and Senate Bill No. 763. This recites “that all 
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assistant teachers in the elementary schools, consisting of primary and 


grammar schools, whether regular or special teachers, shall be paid the 
same salary, etc.” 


STAND OF LOS ANGELES CITY TEACHERS’ CLUB 


The Los Angeles City Teachers’ Club has endorsed the Kemp 
amendment. In their arguments, published in the March number of 
The Bulletin of the Los Angeles City Teachers’ Club, we find the fol- 
lowing: “While certain subjects unquestionably require peculiar artis- 
tic ability for their best presentation, it is surely no less necessary to 
require as high professional ability in the teachers of the fundamental 
subjects. The payment of a higher salary for teaching so many special 
subjects overemphasizes them, and underestimates the value of the 
essential subjects. With a uniform salary rate, based upon years of 
experience, a teacher may serve in the capacity for which she is best 
fitted, and gain experience, which enables her in a measure to perfect 
her work without being tempted by special salary into a department 
for which she may not be adapted.” 


It is possible for a special teacher holding only a special certificate 
and with no experience in teaching, to receive as her minimum salary 
more than a regular grade teacher receives as her maximum salary for 
ten or twenty years of experience. Regular teachers are not asking 
for extra compensation for advanced study, general culture, or even 
university training, which may represent as great an expenditure of 
time and money as that expended by the most highly trained special 
teacher. 

A further abuse which may creep into the schools is unfairly paying 
to men teachers a higher salary, and 1687 has long been the foundation 
stone upon which rests the position of every woman teacher in the 
State. Under a changeable salary schedule, teachers may be discrimi- 
ni ited against almost without limit, by Boards of Education having 
ulterior motives, by simply assigning to certain favored teachers what 
may be termed as special subjects. This might act as an inducement 
to attract into the teaching field ambitious young men, who use it 
simply as a stepping stone to more lucrative work, and thus result in 


injustice to the women who do not use teaching as an _ itinerant 
occupation. 


A uniform rate tends to establish harmony, and to eliminate the 
discontent of the teacher of the fundamental subjects, induced by the 
payment of a higher salary for the teaching of special subjects. The 


greatest enemy a public school system could have is one which would 
destroy its esprit de corps.” 


ATTITUDE OF MANUAL ARTS TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Statement by Robert J. Teall 


Assembly Bill 510 (McKnight) has been endorsed by the Manual 
Arts Teachers’ Association of Southern California, pending its consid- 
cration by the California Council of Education. The so-called Kemp 
Amendment, seeks to compel a uniform salary rate for all teaching 


positions in the elementary schools of any system, and is opposed by 
the Association. 


1. No legislation can succeed in rendering inoperative the law of 
supply and demand. The school must, from time to time, introduce 
new subjects and new methods. Specialized teaching inevitably results. 
To find teachers for new work, boards of education are often com- 
pelled to go into the open market, and bid against the industries and 
private employments. The provisions of the Strobridge bills, fostering 
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vocational education would be difficult 


to carry out if the Kemp 
Amendment were to become law. 


Once special work is established in the schools, normal schools will, 
if possible, prepare teachers to teach it, and with an increased supply 
of such teachers, salaries will tend to become equalized. If, however, 
the special work is of such a character that extended and expensive 
training or exceptional personal qualifications are necessary for the 
teacher who presents it, the law of supply and demand will make it 
impossible to secure such teachers except at higher salaries. This can 
be done by subterfuge, even in the face of adverse legislation. In 
some systems where a flat rate has prevailed, one of two things has 
happened; either the schools have failed to progress, or “assistant 
principalships” have multiplied in remarkable fashion. 


2. It is urged that uniformity in salary will tend to keep the best 


teachers in grade teaching. Quite the reverse. If competent and 
ambitious teachers may not aspire to higher salaried positions in the 
grades, they will go into high school work, or elsewhere. 


3. The first concern of this Association with this legislation is 
naturally with its application to Manual Arts teachers, including voca- 
tional teachers. But we further maintain that any legislation is wrong 
in principle if its effect would be to deny extra compensation to 
emergency teachers, teachers of ungraded rooms, and teachers of de- 
fective or abnormal children. ‘Teachers of the latter class must pos- 
sess talents and training of an unusual order. If there were no other 
valid argument against the Kemp Amendment, a consideration of the 


rights of the teachers included in this group should be enough to 
defeat it. 


It has been charged by opponents of the McKnight bill that there 
have been abuses in the issuing of special certificates. This Associa- 
tion stands squarely for justice in the issuing of certificates, regular or 
special, and we call attention to the bill already introduced by Assem- 
blyman Rominger, and endorsed by the Council of Education, which 
would vest in the State Board of Education the control of special 


certification, taking it out of the hands of County Boards. This 
should correct the abuses complained of. 


As an Association, we are not prepared to assert that the McKnight 
bill is the best possible bill. We have endorsed it because it is the 
best bill that has yet appeared. Amendment may improve it. But we 
maintain that no amendment will really improve it which does not 
take account of the points above set forth. 


A DEFECT IN THE TEACHERS’ “PENSION LAW’* 
J. M. REEDER 
Vice-Prin. High School, Huntington Park 


HERE is one feature of the Teachers’ Retirement Salary Law, as 
it is now construed, that contains an element of unfairness which 
should be corrected by the present legislature. This is the ruling 

that a teacher receives no credit for experience in any given school year 
unless he taught at least six months in that year. He may have taught 


* See Assembly Bill 364 (Mr. Sisson). See also Editorial on 
Amending the “Retirement Law,” in this issue.—Ed. 
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five and one-half months a year for ten years, making a total of fifty-five 
months; while the teacher in an adjoining district taught six months a year 
during the same period, making a total of sixty months. The same qual- 
ifications were required of both; they performed substantially the same 
amount of service to society. Yet, under the present interpretation of the 
Teachers’ Retirement Salary Law, the latter receives a credit of ten years 
toward the thirty years of service; while the former receives none what- 
ever. Many teachers who have done faithful work in California for fifteen 
or twenty years, and are likely to be “‘shelved”’ at any time, will be de- 
prived of the benefit of the ““Teachers’ Pension Law’ as it now stands. 
It was no fault of theirs that they taught less than six months a year. They 
simply conformed to the customs and conditions of the communities in 
which they taught. 

In the rural schools of Eastern Ohio—and doubtless in many other 
communities—there was an unwritten law that a man should teach the 
winter term of four or five months, when all of the larger children attended 
school; and that a woman should teach the three or four months of 
summer school, when only the small children were in attendance. Ambi- 
tious young men taught during the winter and attended college during the 
spring and summer, devoting all their time, money, and energy to the pro- 
fession. ‘The writer did this for six years, performing nearly thirty months 
of faithful teaching service in large ungraded schools. For this service no 
credit can be obtained under the present law. Doubtless there are many 
teachers in the State who are thus penalized for having taught under ad- 
verse conditions in the rural schools; while the more fortunate ones who 
taught in the city schools at higher wages for eight or ten months a year 
get full credit for their services. 

These teachers do not ask that the four or five months per year that 
they taught be counted as a full year’s service; but they do ask that their 
experience be recognized and given a fair credit. Because six months of 
teaching in a school year has been the minimum in California for a long 
time may be a good argument for not counting anything less than that as a 
full year’s service; but to fix an arbitrary limit and deprive the teacher of 
the benefit of all experience below that limit is unjust and unreasonable. 

If a teacher performed less than six months of service per year, why 
not divide the total months of such service by six, or eight, or some equit- 
able unit, and regard the quotient as years of service? This would work 
no hardship to the “natives” and would give the others a square deal. 

There is an added reason for making the Teachers’ Retirement Salary 
Law as fair and liberal as possible, since it appears at the present time that 
the teachers of the State are paying more money into the Retirement Salary 
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Fund than is being paid out to annuitants. All teachers of the State who 
are affected by this unjust provision of the law should communicate with 
members of the legislative committee of the Council of Education and with 
members of the legislature with a view to having it remedied. 


SOUTHERN SECTION C. T. A. COUNCIL OF EDUCATION 
Vesta A. OLMSTEAD 
Secretary 


HE Council of Education, Southern Section, C. T. A., met 

January 30. Both President and Vice-President being absent, 

the meeting was called to order by the Secretary and Mr. C. W. 
Sandifur was elected temporary chairman. 

Dr. A. W. Plummer discussed the inadequacy of the present vacci- 
nation law. After further deliberation by the Council Mr. J. J. Morgan 
moved that a committee consisting of Dr. A. W. Plummer and two 
other members, appointed by the chair, confer with the City Health 
Officer, Dr. Powers. This committee to have power to act—carried. 
The chair appointed Miss Alice Merrill and Mr. E. H. Barker on this 
committee. 

Mr. C. H. Covell spoke upon, first the legality of one person draw- 
ing two salaries, as in the case of teachers employed bcth in day school 
and night school or vacation school; second, the advisibility of removing 
the office of State Superintendent from politics; third a better method of 
keeping school attendance. 

Mr. Morgan moved that Mr. Covell formulate his ideas upon the 
keeping of attendance—carried. 

Mr. Jerome O. Cross moved that an enactment be recommended that 
shall give the California Teachers’ Association, Southern Section, a legal 
financial status that shall enable it to hold joint institutes with cities and 
counties—carried. ' 

Mr. Morgan discussed some of the bills before the fegislature. 

Mr. Carson presented the motion picture problem. He remarked 
upon the present difficulty in getting good educational films and slides, 
and mentioned the two bills concerning the establishment for manufacturing, 
leasing or purchasing films by the State for the use of the schools. He 
said that the matter could be handled locally through the County Library. 
Miss Gleason, the Los Angeles County Librarian has asked the Board of 
Supervisors for an appropriation for the establishment of a Department 
of Visual Education in connection with the County Library. 

Moved and carried that the Council indorse the Visual Educational 
It was also moved and carried that the Council request the Super- 
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visors to grant Miss Gleason’s petition for a Department of Visual Edu- 
cation. 

It was moved and carried that the Secretary convey the conclusions 
of this Council to the legislative committee of the State Council. 

The Council adjourned to meet in four weeks. 


LETTER TO SCHOOL OFFICIALS 
SENT TO ALL SUPERINTENDENTS, MEMBERS OF COUNCIL, STATE 
SUPERINTENDENTS, COMMISSIONERS AND STATE 
Boarpbs OF EDUCATION—(ED.) 


The school fund situation is critical. The repeal of the poll tax 
reduces the State School Fund after this school year nearly one million 
dollars. This deficiency can be made up either by State apportionments 
or by an increase in the local school taxes. The rumor constantly eminates 
from Sacramento that the State will leave it to local authorities. 

The school people of the State need to arouse themselves in this matter. 
The State School Fund of California and its apportionment has been 
lauded everywhere these many years. It is chiefly responsible for the 
success of our rural schools. It is exclusively a salary fund and because 
of it our country schools have been able to have comparatively long terms 
and good teachers. It ought to be larger instead of smaller so that the 
rural schools might compete with the towns and cities both in length of 
terms and salaries. : 

The substitution of any other fund for the State fund is the substitu- 
tion of a non-salary fund for a salary fund. It might mean fences and 
wood sheds instead of teachers. Further, there can be no assurance that 
all the counties and districts in the State will levy such taxes. Thus will 
perish our cherished State School System. 7 

If you believe that the State School Fund should be either maintained 
in its present amount or made larger, will you and other school people 
whom you know, make it known to your representatives in the State Senate 
and Assembly in person or by letter. It appears to be imperative that we 
all act or be willing to rest contentedly whatever may happen in the way 
of shortened terms, reduced salaries or unequal increase in local taxes. 

The legislative committee of the Council desires your assistance in 
making this matter clear to the legislature. The teachers’ organizations 
and the superintendents must take such action that should disaster befall the 
schools, they shall not be chargeable with neglect. Please act. 

Respectfully, 
E. Morris Cox, Chairman Legislative Committee. 
By A. H. CHAMBERLAIN, Secretary, Council of Education. 
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MEASURES PROPOSED TO THE LEGISLATURE* 


SCHOOL FINANCE 


SENATE BILLS 


103 Payment of teachers’ salaries on the first day of the calendar 
month. 

215 Library and supplemental books purchased in same manner as 
other school supplies. 

236 Provides special state appropriations for vocational education. 

265 Apportions $40,000 for University Extension. 

529 Omits deductions for delinquent taxes in estimating county rate. 

630 Minimum teachers’ salary of $780.00. 

689 State fund to consist of $18.00 per pupil instead of $13.00 as at 
present. 

690 Amends Section 1839 with maximum of 70c for building pur- 
poses as now and 60c for other purposes instead of 30c. 

698 Apportions $800.00 per teacher basis and provides that classes 
for feeble minded be added in this count of teachers. 

700 County minimum rate $26.00; now $13.00. 

709 Makes school district special taxes compulsory upon Board of 
Supervisors. 

766 Library fund for cities not to exceed 80c per pupil. 


809 Provides for tax for kindergartens not to exceed 20c. 


810 Provides building and grounds tax not to exceed 20c. 
819 County High School tax equal to $60.00 per pupil. 
943 Itemizing of District High School tax estimates. 


1156 Special building fund not to exceed 20c. rate. 


ASSEMBLY BILLS 


17 State School Fund—$18.00 per pupil. 
68 Repeal of Section 1840. 

133 County Superintendent must set apart sufficient funds to pay 
teachers and janitors for at least a ten months’ school. 

136 Minimum county rate—$25.00 per pupil. 

137 Amend limits Section 1839 to 70c. for building and 50c. for 
other purposes. 

139 State school fund—$18.00. 

384 County tax rate—minimum $25.00. 

560 Library fund for cities not to exceed 80c. 

659 Supervisors must levy taxes under Section 1840 unless prevented 
by referendum. 

730 and 731 Purchase of all supplies for the County by County 
Superintendent of Schools. 

779 Apportionment of school funds—omits two extra teachers for each 
700 pupils. 

1228 Kindergarten tax—20c. limit. 

1242 Section 1839—limits 70c. and 60c. for other purposes. 

1248 Provides Supervisors must levy district taxes. 

1249 State School Fund—$18.00. 

1250 Building fund—20c. limit. 


*Prepared for the Bay Cities Boards of Education Association. 
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1252 County school tax—minimum $26.00. 

1253 In apportionment of county money—$800.00 per teacher basis 
and teachers of feeble minded classes to be counted. 

1310 In apportionment of county money—$575.00 per teacher and 
$120.00 per apprentice teacher. 

1311 Estimate of levy of County taxes—$575.00 per teacher and 
$120.00 per apprentice teacher. 

1313 Apportionment of county money for apprentice teachers. 

1319 Apportionment of State money—$300.00 per teacher basis and 
$100.00 per apprentice teacher with bounty to all school dis- 
tricts with less than eight teachers. 

1394 County tax—minimum 60c. 


Amends 
RECORDING ATTENDANCE OF PUPILS Section 


695 Permits of Superintendent shall determine district.. 1696 
1251 Same. 
777 Omits requirement that non-resident attendance shall 

be reported in annual report..............-- 1696 
1352 Permits qualified students to attend any high school 1751 
770 Provides counting attendance by 10 minute periods 1858 


PYD> LPNS PPY 
Dm DWW DH WWD 


845 Same. 

698 Provides State Board shall establish method of 
CNR iio 665. 8 kk een kaa 1858 

1253 Same. 

1066 Provides 10 minute periods................... 1858 

1237 Counts attendance at vacation schools for state ap- 
DENG - évaceae scence 1619 

933 Same. 


TEACHERS, PRINCIPALS AND SUPERINTENDENTS 


S.B. 103 Payment of salaries on first day of calendar month 1617 
Sa ie a ee rT ere 1617 
A.B. 138 Union of districts for supervision..............- 1617 
A.B. 140 Union of districts for supervision............... 1617 
A.B. 385 Union of districts for supervision..............- 1617 
A.B. 1318 Assistance for County Superintendent in supervision 1543 
A.B. 1206 Supervision in Union High School districts....... 1727 
S.B. 452 Supervisors for rural schools.......... 1768 and 1770 
A.B. 1036 Same. 
A.B. 444 Provides for annual convention of high school prin- 
PR. 6h. a0 es ade renkewaxweeas 1752 
A.B. 756 Four year term for employees...............06. 1617 
A.B. 776 Two year term for teachers... 0.00.00 ecccves 1617 
S. B. 1016 Tenure of principals and superintendents......... 1617 
S.B. 763 Amends section 1687 providing special pay for 
SS, Aikawa cies aewetenawed 1687 
A.B. 510 Same. 
S.B. 352 Amends section 1687 abolishing all restrictions.... 1687 
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LEGISLATIVE MEASURES 





SCHOOLS AND COURSES OF STUDY, ETC. 


S.B. 736 Legalizes vacation schools. 
S.B. 849 Adds “Bird Life” to elementary course of study.... 1665 
S.B. 392 Adds “Alcohol and Narcotics” to elementary course 
OF OD 658k cesar deca stk eee 1667 
S.B. 39 Requires “‘Physical Culture’ in elementary course 
1 GR. 9.03646 so Katee see ee 1668 
S.B. 791 Requires ‘Physical Culture” in elementary course 
: 661000 ea ee ee 1668 
i A.B. 430 Permits literary selections from the “Bible”....... 1672 
S.B. 822 Provides for post graduate courses in elementary and 
high schools with attendance counted in apportion- 
: GR: hk es halen eee aa New 
| A.B. F32 Pot qeeeatt COG. 6 occ cc ccc caseecveces 1779 
S.B. 587 Same. 
A.B. 1240 Peet qeuiaele comme... cc oc cc cc cccecswees 1779 
S.B. 934 Same. 
S.B. 531 Provides that all high school courses must be ap- 
| proved by the State Board................. 1750 
S.B. 855 Provides that all elementary courses must be approved 
by the State board. 
A.B. 939,940 Provide system of visual sateen. 
S.B. 935,936 Same. } 
S.B. 236,237 Vocational education endorsed by State Board. i 
: S. B. 1191 Provides for vocational education. 
: S.B. 439 Provides for intermediate schools... .. 1750A and 1617D 
PUPILS 
S.B. 842 Causes for suspension and expulsion............ 1685 { 
. A.B. 991 Same. 
A.B. 239 Compulsory education to 16 years of age. 
S.B. 735 Powers and duties of Attendance Officers. i 
S.B. 844 Prohibits keeping children after school.......... 1673 


COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS AND COUNTY BOARDS OF EDUCATION 
A.B. 730 and 731 Purchase of supplies for rural schools.... 1617 


A.B. 132 Allow bills to 90% of next apportionment. 
A.B. 778 No city members on county boards............ 1768 
A.B. 936 and 937 Certification of Teachers.............. 

Pe Ee eT er re 1771, 1772, 1775, 1791 


SCHOOL BOARDS 


A.B. 665 Terms of Trustees—appointment to July Ist...... 1593 

A.B. 731 Terms of Trustees. 

A.B. 658 Terms of Board to begin on Ist Monday after 
election. 

A.B. 657 Terms of High School Board to begin May Ist... 1615 

S.B. 696 Appointment for unexpired term...............- 1593 

A.B. 1227 Same. 
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A.B. 1002 Method of election in certain districts............ 1599 
A.B. 1238 High school district trustees—office May Ist...... 1730 
S.B. 764 Same. 
S.B. 423 Appointees hold till May Ist................. 1730 
S.B. 710 Appointees for unexpired term................ 1731 
A.B. 1236 Appointees for unexpired term. 
STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 

S.B. 767 Certification of Teachers. 
A.B. 848 Same. 
S.B. 444 Control of Normal Schools. 
S. B. 885 Control of Normal Schools. 
A.B. 936 and 937 Certification of Teachers. 

MISCELLANEOUS 
S. B. 30 State Recreation Commission, 
S. B. 1017 A State Board of Appeals. 
S.B. 760 State Training School. 
A.B. 1356 Same. 
S.B. 234 Architects, 
S.B. 711 Abolishes building act of 1872. 
A.B. 1235 Classes for feeble minded................... 1618A 
S.B. 691 Same. 
S. B. 86 Holidays. 
S. B. 1199 Relating to bids and contracts................ 1617 
S.B. 462 Leasing of school property................... 1617 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF 
GEOGRAPHY TEACHING 


(An analysis of a report made by a committee of geography teachers ap- 
pointed at the meeting of the California Teachers’ Association, Bay Section, 
December, 1913. The report, which is addressed to superintendents, principals 
of high and grammar schools, other administrative officers, and teachers of 
geography, is of such importance as to justify the publication of its essential 
points. The report was written by V. L. Minehart, Secretary of the Commit- 
tee, John C. Fremont High School, Oakland. The analysis of the report is 
made, by our request, by Prof. James F. Chamberlain, Head of the Dept. of 
Geography, State Normal School, Los Angeles. The committee was composed 
as follows: Dr. Roy E. Dickerson (Chairman), Prof. R. S. Holway, Dr. H. W. 
Fairbanks, Prof. James F. Chamberlain, Mr. A. H. Chamberlain, Mr. E. P. 
Carey, Prof. E. G. Linsley, Prof. C. W. Childs, Mr. G. C. Barton, Mr. Sam H. 
Cohn, Mr. James T. Preston, Mrs. W. W. George, Miss Lucille Hewitt, Miss 
Mary E. Cameron, Prof. V. L. Minehart (Secretary).—Ed. 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR TRAINING OF TEACHERS IN GEOGRAPHY 


‘‘A. The committee recommends that a year’s work in geography be 
required of every student in State Normal Schools. 

B. Principals and Boards of Education are asked to assign the 
teaching of high school geography to those teachers only who are quali- 


fied for the work. 
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C. In city systems, supervisors of geography should be appointed to 
aid teachers of deficient training, and to give intelligent supervision.” 

These recommendations strike at the root of the matter. Recent 
studies in the central and eastern parts of our country show that 90 per 
cent of the students who enter normal schools and colleges are deplorably 
deficient in the elements of general geography. Similar conditions exist in 
this state. California normal schools do little by way of requiring their 
students to study geography, although this is one of the statutory subjects. 
Some of the graduates of these schools are sent out to teach having had 
absolutely no instruction in this fundamental branch beyond the seventh 
grade. 

The committee finds that many are teaching high school geography 
who are not qualified. This is a very unfortunate condition, and school 
authorities will be anxious to co-operate in remedying it. 

No argument is required to convince any thoughtful person of the need 
of supervisors of geography. Music, art and other subjects are supervised 
because they are not generally so well established in normal schools as are 
the traditional subjects. We are overlooking the fact that geography, in 
its present form, is a new subject, and until normal schools require it of 
all their students, satisfactory results cannot be attained in the public 
schools without the aid of supervisors. Let California iead the Union in 
this important matter. 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR THE TEACHING OF GEOGRAPHY IN 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


The committee recommends that geography be taught in all of the 
grades of the elementary school, and that emphasis be placed upon the 
study of the immediate surroundings and the State. Such a course will 
best fit the needs of those who leave school early and of those who con- 
tinue their school work until later years. ““The whole geography course 
should be built upon the practical observations and experiences of the pupil. 
In order that the pupils may acquire these experiences, school excursions 
are an absolute necessity. The curriculum should be so arranged as to 
permit such periodic excursions without disarranging other work.” 

That geography should be carried through the eighth grade is appar- 
ent, for it is only in the higher grades that the “‘causal relation’’ can be 
developed to any considerable extent. Geography is now continued 
through the eighth grade in many cilies. 


SUGGESTIONS CONCERNING TEXTS AND EQUIPMENT 


The committee recommends that the text book be issued. in parts, and 
that maps be placed in an atlas rather than in the text. It is urged that 
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wall maps of the countries studied be before the children for constant use. 
The importance of supplementary readers, magazines, industrial materials, 
models, and slides is emphasized. 


METHOD OF PRESENTATION 


For the first three grades, environment geography is recommended. In 
the fourth grade a concept of the relation between the map and that which 
it symbolizes should be developed. ‘‘General notions of the world should 
be gained from the study of the globe and from good maps. Because of 
the self-evident importance of Home and State, the study of California 
should be emphasized in the early part of the course.”’ It is recommended 
that a thorough study of California be made in the fifth grade, and that 
the United States, North America and other continents follow in the sixth 
and seventh grades. ‘The broader teaching of physical and economic 
geography based upon excursions is suggested for the eighth grade. 

““Time allotment of the subject should be: Grades | and 2, a twenty 
minute recitation daily; grades 3, 4 and 5, a thirty minute recitation 
daily; grades 6, 7 and 8, forty or forty-five minutes on alternative days.” 

The committee is in sympathy with the rapidly growing concept of 
secondary school geography as humanized or applied geography. It 
should be scientific, and yet not carry to the extreme the classification of 
land forms. ‘The vital relations between geography and other natural sci- 
ences is to be developed, but in the working out of all problems their 
geographic character is to be kept clearly in mind. 


JOIN THE N. E. A. 1915 


From A BULLETIN ISSUED BY THE LOCAL COMMITTEE ON MEMBER- 
sHIP, E. Morris Cox, CHAIRMAN 


ALIFORNIA will be the host this year. It is difficult to persuade 
o national organizations to make the long trip across the continent to 
meet in California. ‘To get them to do this we are compelled to 

offer great inducements. The N. E. A. will come to us in August. 
California has promised meeting places, entertainment and 7,000 advance 
memberships. ‘The commercial interests are now expending thousands of 
dollars to redeem these pledges. The teachers of the State ought to fulfill 
the membership pledge. The N. E. A. and other teachers’ organiza- 
tions are responsible for educational advancement. The growth and 
development of schools in various portions of America are directly resultant 
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from the activities of educational organizations. The well being of the 
teacher is especially attributable to these activities. 

Furthermore, as a merely commercial investment each teacher can 
afford to pay a two dollar membership to the N. E. A. We shall bring 
thousands of Eastern teachers here this year and will educate them. They 
in turn will help educate the East and the people will come to Cal#fornia 
with their capital. So the teachers will take their turn now in doing what 
our commercial organizations are doing all the time toward making Cali- 
fornia better known. Help your Superintendent in the N. E. A. member- 
ship campaign. 


STATEMENT BY DR. JORDAN, PRESIDENT N. E. A. 


Stanford University, Cal., February 6. 1915.—The teachers of the 
United States meet in Oakland, California, for a world congress August 
16th to 28th. 

We expect a larger attendance of teachers than ever before in the 
history of the Association. This for a number of reasons. The Great 
War in Europe is resulting in the utter exhaustion and disorganization of 
European civilization. "The American teacher, unless he goes as a student 
of the effects of national insanity and continental anarchy, will not go to 
Europe. He will not be wanted there, a few districts excepted, and he 
will not find the Europe we have thought we knew. ‘The teacher will 
perforce be driven to stay at home or to “See America First.’” And as 
California is the most picturesque, the most unique, the most impressive 
part of America (including the Yellowstone and the Canon of the Colo- 
rado on the road,) the teacher will come to California, the State we love 
hecause she first loved us. 

In California, the teachers will find, besides the great Exposition, the 
Yosemite, the forests, the mountains and the sea, a program of unusual 
excellence, as cogmopolitan as the state of Europe will permit, and alto- 
gether worth your while. And then, you will see there more of your fellow 
teachers than you ever saw before, and you will gain a grat deal from 
your new friends and your new associates. 


The following numbers of the SIERRA EDUCATIONAL NEws are very 
much needed to complete files and for reference in the office of the Cali- 
fornia Council of Education. The courtesy would be thoroughly appre- 
ciated if those who can spare such copies, would send them to us: 


December 1909, May 1910, June 1910, Feb. 1911, June 1911, 
Nov. 1912, Jan. 1913. 
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THE EUROPEAN WAR OVER—WHAT THEN? 
EDWARD BERWICK 
Vice-President, California Branch, American School Peace League 


IR: To lovers of humanity, today, the centenary of the ratification 
wy of the Treaty of Ghent, should be marked as the reddist of all red- 

letter days. It offers a suggestion for a sane and satisfactory settle- 
ment of a weary world’s woes and wars. 

The Treaty of Ghent was derided by contemporary diplomats as 
ridiculous and contemptible. But it has kept the peace for 100 years. 
Why? Simply because there was nothing in it to humiliate either signa- 
tory. ‘There was no cession of territory; no talk of any cash indemnity; 
not a clause to rankle and sting and call for revenge; no “‘sitting on 
bayonets’; nothing to breed future war. 


By a subsequent ““Rush-Bagot arrangement’’ a practical mutual dis- 
armament was agreed to, and every warship disappeared from the Great 
Lakes; and because of a further “‘tacit understanding,’ not a fort has been 
built on the border between this country and its northern neighbor. “If you 
want peace, prepare for peace;”’ this was in effect the Monroe Doctrine, 
applied in practical politics, as opposed to the accursed European system 
of militarism, with ils motto, “If you want Peace, prepare for War.” 

Some affect to think a world federation impossible. At this stage of 
human development anything else has become impussible. In the days of 
the Heptarchy there were seven kingdoms in England. If you had then 
told a Wessexman that in a few years one king would rule not only in 
England, but Wales, Scotland, Ireland, India, Canada, Australia, South 
Africa, and the isles of the seven seas, the Wessexman would have called 
you a “born fool’. Now it all seems natural, and proves easier than it 
was in the Heptarchy epoch to rule all England from a common center. 


Even in our own country’s early experience it was decmed that insuper- 
able obstacles precluded the possibility of complete federation of only thir- 
teen states. Now the federation of all forty-eight seems also most natural 
and inevitable. In this twentieth century a world federation presents no 
greater difficulties than did the formation of the United States of America 
in the eighteenth century. 


Already we have a world government in postal matters—the Univer- 
sal Postal Union. Already there is a world accord in many special inter- 
ests. Bankers, doctors, lawyers, pastors, etc., meet in world congresses 
and discuss their needs. ‘There have even been inter-parlimentary con- 
gresses. ‘There is also now extant a world army— ‘The Salvation Army.” 

The present “recrudescence of barbarism’ in Europe has not only 
shocked, it has temporarily paralyzed the whole world. The balances of 
power failed to balance, the concerts of nations failed to produce har- 
mony. [he armed peace simply insured war. Something else has to be 
tried, and we are all, from the youngest to the oldest, personally interested 
in the matter. Everybody has a duty to give their best thought as to how 
to settle this world question; and to settle it right. 

American public opinion is a tremendous power today, even in Europe, 
and it is desirable in the extreme that this opinion conform with the Amer- 
ican system and its splendid motto: “If you want peace, prepare for peace.” 
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THE BIG C. T. A. BAY SECTION MEETING 
A. J. CLoup, Secretary 


ANY hundreds of teachers and school officials have heartily 
Mh endersec the plans heretofore published regarding the annual 
convention of the Bay Section, C. T. A. All are enthusiastic 
over the opportunity to share in the projected excellent program and at 
the same time to visit the wonderful Panama-Pacific Exposition. 
It is now possible to give a more extended outline of the schedule 
of this great meeting. 
THE SPEAKERS: 


Dr. Chas. H. Judd of the University of Chicago; Dr. Wm. T. 
Bawden of the U.-S. Bureau of Education; Mae E. Schreiber, for- ! 
merly of the New York State Department of Education; Dr. Wm. T. 
Foster, President of Reed College, Portland, Oregon; Dr. Benj. Ide 
Wheeler, President of the University of California; Dr. David Starr 
Jordan, Chancellor of Leland. Stanford Jr. University and President of 
the National Education Association; Dr. Ellwood P. Cubberley of 
Stanford University; Dr. Alexis F. Lange of the University ot Cali- 
fornia; E. Morris Cox, President of the California Council of Educa- 
tion; Mrs. S. M. Dorsey, Assistant Superintendent of Los Angeles 
Schools; H. M. Rebok, Superintendent of Schools of Santa Monica; 
Mary Antin, author of the “Promised Land,” and a_ distinguished 
authority on the education of the immigrant; John Kendrick Bangs, the f 
humorist and a host of others. 


Ca eect aatalate mc  . 


THE MEETING PLACES: 


Halls of the magnificent Civic Auditorium of San Francisco, Festival 
Hall within the Exposition grounds, Exhibit rooms at the Exposition. 
CALENDAR: { 
General Sessions: Monday afternoon, April 5th; Tuesday morning, 
the 6th; Wednesday morning, the 7th; Thursday morning, the 8th, and 
Friday morning, the 9th. Saturday is Association Day at the Exposition. 
Elementary Department: Tuesday and Wednesday afternoons. 
High School Department: Wednesday and Thursday afternoons. 
Section Meetings to a total of fifteen or twenty on all afternoons ex- 
cept Monday. Excursions, dinners, banquets, and other social features, 
afternoons and evenings. Visits to the Exposition at all hours. 
PROGRAMS 
Varied, interesting, instructive and unique. Very best music, both 
vocal and instrumental. 
Sections devoted to classics, Modern Languages, English, History, 
Mathematics, Business and Commerce, Applied Arts and Sciences, 
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Physics and Chemistry, Geography, Nature Study and Agriculture, Music, 
Kindergartens, Motion Pictures, etc., addresses, demonstrations, business 
affairs, etc. 

Meeting of State Federation of School Women’s Clubs.: 

Called meetings of County Institutes. 

BANQUETS: 

Association banquet on Thursday evening, April 8th, from 6 o'clock 
until 9, at Palace Hotel. Price $3.50 per plate. Informal dress. 
Speakers: Dr. Jordan, Arthur H. Chamberlain, Dr. Judd and John 
Kendrick Bangs. Reservations should be made of the secretary not 
later than April 6th. 

San Jose Normal Men’s Club banquet, Tuesday evening, April 6th, 
at Bergez-Frank restaurant, Bush St., near Kearny. 

Schoolmasters’ Banquet, Wednesday evening, April 7th, at Bergez- 
Frank, restaurant. 

HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS: 


Official headquarters at Von Dorn Hotel, Turk and Leavenworth 


Streets. Early reservations at this, or other hotels, strongly advised. 


RAILROAD RATES: 

One and one-third round trip rates, receipt certificate plan, granted 
by all lines. Be sure to ask for receipt on payment of fair from home; 
present same to secretary for his signature at meeting, then railroad will 
allow reduced rate on return ticket on presentation of signed reecipt 
certificate. 

EXCURSIONS 


On the bay and surrounding places of interest, Mt. Tamalpais, etc., 
at low rates for parties. 


VISITS TO THE EXPOSITION 


Lists of educational exhibits for teachers to visit at Exposition to 
be furnished. Expert guides to accompany parties and lecture on ex- 
hibits. Section programs being definitely arranged to this end. Free 
scope and much time for teachers to view Exposition at large. 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN 


Resolutions: Dr. R. G. Boone, U. of C.; entertainment, Sup’t. 
Alfred Ronconvieri, San Francisco; auditing, Prof. C. E. Rugh, U. of 
C.; membership, A. J. Cloud, San Francisco. 

OFFICIAL PROGRAMS distributed at the meeting. 

Dues: One dollar per year, including subscription to the “Sierra 
Educational News.” Pay the secretary. 
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Our Book Shelf 


The Young and Field Readers. Books Three (48 cents) and Four (52 


cents). By Ella Flagg Young and Walter Taylor Field. Ginn & 
Company. 


The Young and Field Readers recently issued by Ginn & Company 
are a distinct contribution to the field of school readers. Mrs. Young’s 
rare judgment on reading and Mr. Field’s ability to deal with literature 
for children, make a very effective combination for the editing of 
school readers. Excellent taste and judgment are used in the selec- 
tions, which are carefully graded and arranged to emphasize the im- 
portant pedagogical principles. The mechanical qualities are unusually 


effective. The printing, binding and general appearance, make a fitting 
background for the contents. 


The Davis-Julian Readers Sea-Brownie Readers. Books One and 
Two. D. C. Heath & Company. 


Second grade teachers will thoroughly appreciate the Sea-Brownie 
Readers published in two numbers. These attractive little books repre- 
sent a decided advance in school readers. The editors realizing the 
importance of the mechanical perfection, have laid special emphasis on 
printing illustrations and arrangement of the reading matter. 

District Superintendent John W. Davis and Fannie Julian, both of 
New York City schools, have met with unusual success in their series 
of readers because they seem to have an insight into child nature. The 
books are meeting with merited popularity. 


Story Hour Readers, including Primer, Books One-Three and Manual. 


3y Ida Coe of New York Public Schools and Alice J. Christie. 
American Book Company. 


The Story Hour Readers, well written and beautifully illustrated, 
come as a most satisfying answer to the ever recurring question of 
the school child “please tell me a story.” “The aim of the Story Hour 
Readers,” according to the authors, “is to give the child opportunity 
to live the thoughts—keeping in mind always the heart of the child, 
and heeding the admonition, ‘We who profess to teach, yet teach not, 
teaching not the heart.’” The illustrations are superb. The child 
cannot help but find reading a pleasure with so many beautiful color 
pictures which offer an opportunity for the development of language. 
The First Year Readers contain Mother Goose rhymes and folklore 
tales. The Second Year Readers continue with fairy stories and poems 
suitable for children, and the Third Year books contain, legends, 
myths, poems, and adaptations from longer stories. 


Ancient Civilization.. By Roscoe Lewis Ashley. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, pp. 363, price 


Ancient Civilization is not the conventional chromcle of the doings 
of kings and warriors; it is a highly interesting story of the life of 
the people of the past. Human progress is the keynote. The author 
gets right at the heart of the social life of the ancients and tries to 
show that after all we belong to one great family fundamentally alike. 
Mr. Ashley has laid emphasis on the following points: The impor- 
tance of any change as a part of the development of ancient civilization; 
the connection between these changes and modern life; and the interest 
and capacity of the student of the high school. Throughout this 
admirable history the author maintains an accurate perspective of the 
great changes of the centuries. And the style is unusually interesting. 
The teacher of history will have little difficulty in getting the student 
to cover his assignment. 

A summary of the divisions and chapters may give a hetter idea of 


the author’s plan. Part 1. Prehistoric Man, The Dawn of History, 
Ancient Civilization, The Aegean Area. 
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Part 2. A Greece and Persia, Hellenic Greece, Alexander, The 
Place of Greece in History. Part 2B. Early Rome, Conquest of the 
Mediterranean. 

Part 3. Revolution and Imperialism, The Roman World, The Roman 
Empire after Augustus (Transition from Ancient times), The Germans 
in Western Europe. 

Mr. Ashley’s Book covers the first half year of a complete course 
on European civilization. Medieval civilization, which will be off the 
press in the fall, will take up the second half year of the complete 
course. The two books will be bound in one voume. 


The Holton-Curry Readers, Books one to Eight. By Martha Adelaide 
Holton, Mina Holton Page, and Charles Madison Curry. Rand 
McNally & Company. 


The Holton-Curry Readers, eight in all, present a combination of 
many of the valuable features found in most readers and school books 
for children. The choice of contents, the phonic drills, expression 
work, dramatization and the Suggestions to Teachers, all receive special 
emphasis in this unusually fine series of readers. The pedagogical 
value is maintained throughout. 

Among the striking features of the series are the splendid illustra- 
tions which correspond with each educational phase. The Holton- 
Curry Readers rank high as school books for children and will do 
much towards stimulating interest in educative reading. 


THE VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE SEMINAR, UNIVERSITY 
OF CALIFORNIA 


Charles L. Jacobs, San Jose 


The seminar for the study of vocational guidance problems has been 
recently organized, the work being elective to graduate students and 
specially prepared or interested undergraduates. 

At the opening of the course, there was outlined the most important 
questions confronting the vocational advisor of the day. Each student 
selected for investigation and report a specific problem. One of the 
students who was especially interested and trained in psychology, 
elected to work on the subject “The Psychological Aspect of Vocational 
Guidance,” another. student who had been interested in the topic for 
some time previous and had read much of the literature, was invited to 
work up an annotated and carefully catalogued “Bibliography” of the 
much scattered literature of the subject, and one of the ladies took up a 
study the problem of advising girls. These three topics are sufficient 
to illustrate the nature of the work. 

It has been the aim to have represented in the seminar every large 
phase of the many interests which are concerned with the vocational 
guidance problems. As the class is now constituted, one of the members 
is paying especial attention to the general literature and the _ bibliog- 
raphy, another to the public library possibilities for aiding vocational 
guidance, a third is giving his particular attention to the agricultural 
phase of the work, a fourth is interested in the economic end; another 
is concerned with the use of biographies as a stimulus and aid to suc- 
cess; still another is concerned only with the methods of conducting 
the work in high schools; and yet another is paying attention to the 
elementary school methods of giving guidance; one is concentrating 
upon the question of the problem of guidance into industries, and yet 
another to the guidance into commerce and the professions. With but 
one more interest represented, namely the medical, we could feel our 
circle of representation was complete. 
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Ground for the new State Nor- 
mal School at Fresno was broken 
on March 5. Those taking part in 
the ceremonies included President 
C. L. McLane and President M. B. 
Harris of the Board of Trustees. 
The work will be rapidly pushed. 

The California Association of 
Teachers of English will hold its 
next meeting in conjunction with 
the meeting of the C. T. A. in 
April. The regular meeting of the 
Association of English Teachers 
will be on Saturday, April 10th, at 
2 P. M. in the new Civic Audito- 
rium. On Friday afternoon, April 
9, there will be a joint meeting 
with the English section of the C. 
Dae 

At Middletown, Lake County, 
there was held on Feb. 27, a meet- 
ing of trustees and teachers of the 
district. The President of the 
3oard of High School Trustees 
presented the proposition to estab- 
lish supervision over the grade 
schools of the district by the high 
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school prinicpal, and to take the 
eighth grade pupils into the high 
schools to be taught common 
branches and pre-vocational sub- 
jects by the high school faculty. 
There was unanimous agreement 
on these propositions. 


The Chico State Normal An- 
nouncement contains an excellent 
series of pictures illustrative of 
the work as done in the course 
they offer. 


The important events and 
changes in the Preston School of 
Industry have been well placed 
before the public in its Eleventh 
Biennial Report issued at Ione, 
Preston has grown rapidly the 
last two years and has advanced 
greatly along self-government and 
student control lines. 


An eight page circular has just 
been issued from the office of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, under the caption, Informa- 
tion About California School Sys- 



















Esterbrook’s Pens 


Are more extensively used by 
Educators, not because of any par- 
ticular sentiment, but because of 
their extreme durability and be- 
cause our School Patterns meet so 
well the requirements of school 
work. 

WE HAVE BEEN PROVING for 
a long time, to thoughtful people, 
that ESTERBROOK PENS, be- 
cause they are made out of better 
material, run more uniform and 
last longer, making them the most 
economical. 


You can get samples for the 
asking. 


The Esterbrook Steel Pen Mfg. Co. 
Works, Camden, W. J. 95 John St., W. Y. 
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tem. It is cleverly designed for 
answering the thousands of peo- 
ple who continually ask from all 
over the world about this, that and 
the other point regarding the Cal- 
ifornia schools. It tells about the 
functions of the various school of- 
ficers of the county and state, and 
gives a directory of the same. It 
describes certification, examina- 
tion, teachers, textbooks, ins‘i- 
tutes, salaries. It touches the dif- 
ferent classes of schools, colleges, 
normal institutions and univeisi- 
ties of the State. It gives lists of 
what may be had and what not in 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


Story Plays Old an New 


By ALICE SUMNER VARNEY 
Three Volumes Each 32 Cents 


These volumes for the second, third, 
fourth, and fifth grades contain a number of 
favorite fairy stories and legends, as well as 
many poems by popular writers for children. 
They are arranged in the form of little plays, 
with the necessary directions for their per- 
formance by the children. 


























Of the earlier selections, a large part are 
in rime, as the young child memorizes verse 
so much more easily than prose. 


These dramatic readers will aid greatly in 
the development of expression and tend to 
correct the habit of reading monotonously and 
indistinctly. The fact that the child is “play- 
ing a part” not only arouses his interest, but 
prevents any stiffness or self-consciousness. 
No more helpful training for the imagination 
can be provided. 


The books are unusually attractive in ap- 
pearance, all being illustrated in colors. 


Our Illustrated descriptive catalogue of 274 


volumes of Good Reading is at your service. 
Have you a copy? 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


565 Market Street, San Francisco 
252 South Spring Street, Los Angeles 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 


Say you saw it in the Sierra Educational News 
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When in San Francisco Remem- 
ber That: 

The Castilian Cafe, 344 Sutter 
St., is the place for a real Spanish 
dinner. 

The Wonder Millinery, 930 Mar- 
ket St., for the Jatest hats at very 
reasonable prices. 

The Golden Gate Cloak and Suit 
House, Market aid Jones Sts., for 
trim dresses and “Exposition 
Suits.” , 

Our Ceramic Shop, 486 Sutter 
St., for souvenirs of all kinds. 

The Overlook Hotel, 1560 Hyde 
St., has a number of comfortable 
rooms for teachers. Breakfast and 
dinner if desired. 


The question of cost of play- 
ground equipment can be greatly 
solved by getting into touch with 
the Playground Apparatus Bulle- 
tin issued as Bulletin No. 1 of the 
Fresno State Normal School by 
W. B. Givens. The booklet pre- 
sents working plans of apparatus 
that can be produced under Cali- 
fornia conditions at low cost and 
Much of the 


of durable nature. 














Los Angeles 


Quickest Time 
Shortest Routes 


COAST LINE OR 
SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY 












Best Dining Car in America 


Southern Pacific 


The Exposition Line 
First in Safety 
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Wells & Hart’s 


First Year Algebra 


AND 


Second Course in Algebra 


Adopted for exclusive use by 
Four States: 


OREGON 
INDIANA 
UTAH 
VIRGINIA 


Used by many high schools 
in California 








Mr. C. L. Clawson, San Ber- 


nardino, endorses the first book 
as follows: 






“This is the second year we 
have used Wells and Hart’s A 
First Year Algebra, and I like 
it better than ever.. Before 
adopting it, I considered it the 
best first year algebra on the 
market, and I still think so. The 
work is so well graded and so 
well suited to the ability of the 
students, that they take up new 
subjects with confidence and 
master them with comparative 
ease. The amount and quality 
of the material is right, for we 
do not find it necessary to omit 
nor to supplement.” 


D. C. Heath & Co. 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
565 Market St. 


San Francisco 


G. H. Chilcote, Manager 
Charles F. Scott 












































ANNOUNCEMENT 


We desire to say to all teachers of Manual Training that our new 
catalog of woodworking machines for school work is now ready for 
distribution, and that every teacher is entitled to a copy. 





This book has been designed with a view to assisting the teacher, 
to some extent at least, in his class work. It contains illustrations of 
how to operate woodworking machines, taken from life poses of 
students at work. It shows detail plans of how machines are con- 
structed and floor plans, giving the order of arrangement of tools in 
the woodworking division of a modern school. 


It Is a book that you, as a teacher, cannot well afford to be without, 
for it will render you valuable assistance in your class-work, and it 


will cost you nothing. Your request for a copy will be complied with 
gladly. 


American Wood Working Machinery Co. 


Executive, Export and General Sales Office: 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Sales Offices: New York City, Chicago, New Orleans, Portland, Ore., 
Spokane, San Francisco 
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apparatus discussed was made and 
installed by the normal students. 
The use of several of the projects 
on the Normal School grounds 
has more than proved their desir- 
ability and worth. In the same 
bulletin are capable articles on 
playground movement in Rural 
Schools by C. L. Phelps and Sug- 
gested Combination by Solon W. 
Cunningham. . 


The Hamlin Hotel, 337 Eddy St., 
is a modern, comfortable hotel for 
visiting teachers. Rates very rea- 
sonable. See advertisement. 


The Legislative Committee of 
the Los Angeles Teachers’ Club 
under the Chairmanship of Cora 
E. Lamb, issued a questionaire in 
February that covered the fol- 
lowing questions and was_ dis- 
tinctly worth while: Have 
you an Advisory Council of teach- 
ers? Tenure of office law? 
Teachers’ pension? Minimum sal- 
ary provision? Sabatical - year? 
On half pay? Full pay? Average 





Keystone Type Foundry 


of California 
(A State Institution) 


Carry in Stock Everything for 
Complete 


PRINTING 
PLANTS 


LARGE OR SMALL 


Printed lists of all items making up 
complete plants supplied on 
application. 


Also expert services given in 
making selections. 


KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY 
OF CALIFORNIA 


638-640 Mission St., San Francisco 


223 Exchange Bullding 
Los Angeles 
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Isaac Pitman 


Shorthand 


The Best System 


“T wish to state that while 
1 am familiar and have been 
teaching five different Pit- 
manic systems, also one of 
the light-line systems, I con- 
sider the Isaac Pitman Sys- 
tem the best in existence. 
While I am not prejudiced 
against any of the Pitmanic 
modifications, I am quite sat- 
isfied that the Isaac Pitman 
System is the best.”—F. R. 
Beygrau, Teacher of Isaac 
Pitman’s Shorthand, Colum- 
bia University, New York 
City. 


Send for copy of Report of 
Special Committee on _ the 
Teaching of Shorthand in the 
New York City High, and 
particulars of a Free Corre- 
spondence Course for Teach- 
ers. 


Isaac Pitman & Sons 


2 West 45th St., New York 


Publishers of 
“Course in Isaac Pitman 
Shorthand,” $1.50 
“ Practical Course in Touch 
Typewriting,” 75c. 


Adopted by the New York 
Board of Education, Colum- 
bia College and New York 
University. 
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rican Teacher 
Li Arrested as Spy 


BY meTCU 


Miss Elizabeth P. Allan, a 
member of the American 
Commission to _ investigate 
Vocational Education in Ger- 
many, was arrested as a spy 
in Mayence, Germany, fol- 
lowed to the police station by 
an angry mob, and was so 
terrified that she suffered a 
nervous collapse. 





During her illness follow- 
ing this harrowing experi- 
ence, Miss Allan was paid 
cash benefits by the T. C. U., the National Organization for Teach- 
ers. She says that her T. C. U. pin helped to prove her American 
citizenship and to save her from being shot as a spy. 


While you may be in no danger of being shot as a spy, you 
ARE in danger of sickness, accident and quarantine. 


One teacher in six is disabled from these causes annually. It is 
a real danger which you cannot ignore. 


Let the T. C. U. protect you from the financial loss resulting 
from these misfortunes. We will pay you $50 A MONTH when 
sick, injured or quarantined, $1000 TO $2000 for accidental death, 
and numerous other benefits. The cost is trivial. 


Your name and address on the coupon below will bring full 
particulars and other interesting information by next mail. Don’t 
wait. Act NOW, while you are still well. . 


TEACHERS’ CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS. 
Dept. C, Lincoln, Nebr. 


Without obligation or expense to me, please tell me more about 
the T. C. U. and what it will do for me. 
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number of pupils in a class room, of the department of Education 
elementary, advancdd? Number and _ Director of the Training 
of months of a school year? Is School, and Miss Caroline I. 
Board of Education elected? Ap- Townsend, Supervisor of Primary 
pointed? Number of members? Education, have been added to the 
Length of term? Women on _ faculty of the University of Chi- 
board? Is the board a part of the cago for the summer session of 
municipal government? Have you’ 1915, for lectures in the School of 
vocational education? What ideal, Education. 


training for developments? For 
business? Needs suggested by pu- The Stanley Rule & Level Co. 
pils or parents? By big business? Of New Britain, Conn., makers of 
Provisions for vocational guid- the well known Bailey” and “Bed 
ance? Rock” iron bench planes, have 
a : prepared a set of very attractive 

The annual business meeting of pictures illustrating some of the 
the California Association of Ap- more important tools they manu- 
plied Arts and Sciences was held facture. The pictures are 12x15 
March 6, in Oakland. Commis- 
sioner of Secondary Education, 





Will C. Wood, discussed educa- TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 
tional bills of interest to teachers The Michae oak ae 

ti ‘ st | achers. cae State of Illin- 
There was a general discussion of ences suas comeun yea 


: : ; ois. Three year course preparatory 
proposed legislation, the meeting instruction. Theoretical and ae 
being an importan : tical class work throughout the 
7 : “2 — course. For information address 
The San Diego State Normal Miss E. C. Burgess, Supt., Box 36, 


é : ; i e 
School is forging to the front. a eee, — 


Miss Gertrude Longenecker, head 








Figure Your Trip to the Dollar 


to Alaska and the Canadian Rockies 


ALASKA—A luxurious 1000 mile steamer trip through waters 
sheltered by islands, past fjords, headlands, mountains, glaciers, 
into the long summer twilights of the Midnight Sun country— 
taken in comfort on the excellent 


CANADIAN PACIFIC STEAMERS 
Princess Alice Princess Sophia 
CANADIAN ROCKIES—“Fifty Switzerlands in One”’— 
peaks, glaciers, lakes, cascades, pine forests. At the excellent 
Canadian Pacific Hotels—at Field, Glacier, Lake Louise, Banff, 
and Revelstoke—you have opportunities for riding, driving, 
mountain climbing, and other summer recreations. Or you can 
rest here in perfect comfort within sight of sublime scenery. 
Reached only by the 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


HAVE OUR EXPERT PLAN YOUR TRIP. He will show 
you how to figure almost to the dollar the complete cost of the 
trip you desire to take. With his aid you can plan an itinerary 
which fits your purse and time requirements and gives you the 
maximum of sight-seeing. 

Write to or call on 
G. M. JACKSON, Gen. Agt. Pass. Dept. A.A.POLHAMUS, Gen. Agt. Pass. Dept. 


645 Market St., San Francisco 708 So. Spring St., Los Angeles 
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Among the many features of the 


Milton Bradley Company 
Exhibit 
Of WATER COLORS, CRAYONS and 


KINDERGARTEN MATERIALS 


at the 


Palace of Education 
Will be a Cosp Rest Room for Teachers 


When down town make yourself at home 
at our new headquarters 


20 SECOND STREET 


Schwabacher-Frey Building 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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has been adopted by 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


New York City 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


Berkeley, California 


ADELPHI COLLEGE 


Brooklyn, New York 


and has been adopted by the 
BOARD OF EDUCATION of 
New York City 


for a period of five years, and is 
already being taught in several 
of the High Schools. 


The classes in Gregg Short- 
hand at Columbia University— 
which has the largest enroll- 
ment of any university in the 
United States—are being  or- 
ganized and conducted under 
the personal direction of Mr. 
Frederick R. Beygrau, who has 
been the supervisor of stenog- 
raphy at the university for sev- 
eral years. 

Out of 2113 
United States 
hand is 
Schools, 


cities in the 
in which short- 
taught in the High 
Gregg Shorthand is 
taught in 1250—or more than 
58%. The following is the rep- 
resentation by cities of the five 
leading systems: 


Gregg . ..1250 cities 


Benn Pitman..... 381 cities 
Isaac Pitman .... 110 cities 
Ce ee 77 cities 


Barnes Pitman .. 44 cities 


Gregg Shorthand is taught in 
638 more cities than the other 
four leading systems combined. 

Gregg Shorthand leads _ be- 
cause of proved superiority. 


Ask about our free corre- 
spondence course for teachers. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 








inches, printed in sepia ink on 
highly finished stock. In many of 
the schools throughout the coun- 
try these pictures are framed by 
the scholars themselves, and when 
hung on the walls of the class 
rooms have proved both instruct- 
ive and interesting. They will be 
glad to send a set to any Manual 
Training instructor interested. 


Edwin Markham, the Man With 
the Hoe, gave two lectures on 
Poetry and Reading from his 
poems, on March 3 and 4, under 
the management of the Los An- 
geles City Principals’ Club. Ed- 
win Markham was formerly a 
principal in the schools of Oak- 
land. He has been called to Cal- 
ifornia from his adopted home in 
New York City, to write the Pan- 
ama-San Francisco Exposition ode. 


The Accuracy-First Idea which 
is being promoted actively by the 
Remington Typewriter Company, 
produced two more finished prod- 


OST’S 


{ Made from the highest quality 
materials. The black inks con- 
tain no color but an especially 
prepared carbon of the highest 
purity. 

{ The colors are brilliant, in- 
tense and permanent. No. chem- 
icals used that affect drawings 
or instruments. 

4 All the inks have perfect flow- 
ing and drying qualities and are 
kept uniform by laboratory tests. 
They are not affected by age 
or climate. 


Black and Eleven Brilliant 
Colors 


The Frederick Post Company 


537 MARKET ST., 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Write for Sample Bottle, Color 
Card and Price List. 
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Yosemite National Park 
A Quick, Easy Trip to 


YOSEMITE 
VALLEY 


via 
Southern Pacific or Santa Fe 


to MERCED and 
Yosemite Valley R. R. 


to the Park Line 


Fine Auto Stages thro’ the 
Park to Hotel and Camps 


YOSEMITE IMPRESSIONS 





‘‘There is only one Yosemite 
in the world. See it now.’’ 


‘* Here speaks the voice of God, 
and here His power is seen. Let man 
be dumb.’’— Rev. W. P. Abbott, New 
York City. 


‘‘ The longer we look the greater 
the scenes appear.’’— Prof. O. S. 
Fowler, Boston. 








‘*I have never seen such sublime 
grandeur.’’ — Robert Marsham, of 
Yosemite Falls, 2600 feet Maidstone, England, a noted world 
traveller. 


“‘The most beautiful place I have ever seen.’’ 


YOSEMITE OUTING FOLDER 
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ucts at the Semi-Annual Contest 
held in January. They are Miss 
Charlotte Klein, a student typist 
of the Spencerian School of Cleve- 
land, who wrote 6012-15 words 
per minute for fifteen minutes 
without error, which is the best 
showing ever made by a student; 
and Miss Myrtle Hagar, a more 
experienced typist, who bettered 
the world’s accuracy record pre- 
viously set by Miss Dorothy 
Liebtag by three words per min- 
ute, writing 74 errorless words 
per minute for the quarter hour. 
The fundamental idea back of the 
Accuracy-First Idea is the raising 
of the efficiency of the whole body 


of typists of the country. The 
Remington Typewriter Company 
has set about effecting improve- 


ments in the grade of operators, as 
well as in machines, and the re- 
sults of this January contest prove 
conclusively that their efforts are 
bearing fruit. 


The State Normal School in 
San Jose announces in its year’s 
bulletin the adding of Kindergart- 
en Teachers’ Course to its curric- 
ulum. 


The Green and Gold, the pubh- 
cation of the Fremont High 
School of Oakland, issued in Feb- 
ruary an Exposition edition, which 
does great credit to the school. 
The paper contains many fine pho- 
tographs and, as well, articles of 
real educational merit. 


Dr. David Starr Jordan as Pres- 
ident of the California branch of 
the American School Peace 


Pantechnical Mfg. Co. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 
PHYSICAL AND SCIENTIFIC 
APPARATUS 
3051 ADELINE STREET 
Berkeley, California 












We cordially invite you to visit the 


Standard Commercial School 


in the 


Palace of Education 


at the 


Panama-Pacific International Exposition 


We are pleased to announce that 


Gregg Shorthand and Rational Typetwriting 


will be used exclusively 


in this National Commercial Exhibit 


The Gregg Publishing Company 


New York Chicago 


San Francisco Liverpool 
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The Hanging Globe 





The Hanging Globe is popular in the School Room 
because of its. accessibility and safety. The Globe may 
be raised and lowered at will by means of the rope, 
pulleys and counterbalancing Moon-Ball weight. The 
Globe is always ready for reference and cannot be dam- 
aged by the usual accident. 


The superiority of our Globes is unquestioned; in de- 
sign, finish, accuracy, firmness and evenness of the Globe 
Ball, uniformed finish and correct balance, they are as 
perfect as skill can produce. 


We have the largest Plant in America devoted exclu- 
sively to the manufacture of Globes, and School Supplies. 
We manufacture all grades of Globes from the 50c article 
to the high grade Library Globe. 


Send for catalogue of Globes of all sizes and styles of 
mounting. 


C. F. WEBER © CO. 


365-367 MARKET ST., SAN FRANCISCO 
512 SO. BROADWAY, LOS ANGELES 
NORTH WEST SCHOOL FURNITURE CO., 
244 3rd ST., PORTLAND, OREGON 
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League, has addressed a letter to 
each school in the State, asking 
that interest be aroused in the an- 
nual oratorical contest, which this 
year will take place during the N. 
E. A. meeting. Each high school 
is asked to conduct an essay con- 
test, all pupils taking part, the 
subject to be The Influence of the 
United States in Advancing the 
Cause of International Peace. It 
is hoped that large interest will 
be shown as has been the case in 
previous years. 

The Braun-Knecht-Heimann Com- 
pany have appointed C. C. O’Laugh- 
lin head of the Educational De- 
partment. Mr. O’Laughlin is well 
known to the school men of this 
State, having visited teachers and 
school officials at the various in- 
stitutes and association meetings, 
and is unusually qualified to de- 
velop the educational possibilities 
of the company. Mr. O’Laughlin 
is a graduate of the University of 
3uffalo, with thorough training in 
chemistry and the related sciences. 


{ 
Your Vacation 


Paid For 


We shall have positions dur- 
ing the summer months for a 
few capable teachers. Outdoor 
work. Turn part of the vaca- 
tion into money and defray the 
expense of your trip to San 
Francisco and the Exposition. 
Application must be made 
promptly. State age, educa- 
tional advantages and experi- 
ence. 





The Frontier Press Co. 


404-408 Thomson Bldg., 
Oakland, Cal. 
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We call your attention to 
the celebrated 


STANLEY 
“BED ROCK” 
PLANES 


Their use by the Manual 
Training Schools throughout 
the United States is con- 
stantly increasing. 


The new form of adjustment 
which obviates the necessity 
of removing the cutter or cap 
is much appreciated. 

The new shapes of the sides 
and knob have also occa- 
sioned very favorable com- 
ment. 


We should welcome an op- 
portunity of sending you 


special literature explaining 
in detail these high grade 
tools. 

Address 


STANLEY Rute & Lever Co. 
New Baitain, Conn. U.S.A. 
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Richmond, California 


TO THE 
TEACHERS 
OF CALIFORNIA. 


We send greetings with our compliments and extend to 
you a cordial welcome with the courtesies of our offices 
while visiting San Francisco and the Panama-Pacific Inter- 
national Exposition. 


Your visit will not be complete unless you see Richmond, 
the fastest growing city on the Coast. 


FREE 

AUTO SERVICE. 
All those who have purchased real estate in Oakland, 
Berkeley, Richmond or anywhere within a reasonable dis- 


tance of San Francisco may take advantage of this special 
service. 


NO OBLIGATION. 


It costs you nothing and you obligate yourself in no way. 
Our automobiles will be at your disposal during your visit 
to San Francisco. 

Old friends and customers are particularly requested to 
take advantage of this opportunity—but everyone is 
equally welcome. 


Write NOW, making appointment, or phone upon your 
arrival in San Francisco. 


Burg Bros., Inc. 


660 Market Street 


Rooms 211-212-214-215-216-221 (Opposite Palace Hotel) 
Phone—Kearny 154 SAN FRANCISCO 
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His business experience and edu- 


cational qualifications will un- 
doubtedly bring substantial re- 
sults. 


Burg Bros., Inc., of 660 Market 
St., will be glad to take out visit- 
ing teachers in their fine autos and 
show them the opportunities of 
Richmond, the fastest growing city 
on the coast. Remember the 
phone, Kearny 154. We'll take care 


of parties just as easily as indi- 
viduals. 
The Bulletin on Games and 


Simple Folk Dances for the Ele- 
mentary School, issued by the 
State Normal School at San Diego, 
has in its first edition, been ex- 


hausted. This was sent free of 
cost. Thesecond edition is now 
available at the nominal price of 
15 cents per copy. Remittances 
should be made in postage stamps 
to Gladys F. Kelly, Secretary of 
the school. 


The State Library now makes 
it possible for Mrs. Henshall to 
give all of her time toward help- 
ing schools and libraries to work 
out the best plan of library service 
for the schools of California. The 
accompanying letter has just been 
sent to librarians and county su- 
perintendents of schools: 

“Mrs. Mary Dexter Henshall, 
formerly County Superintendent of 
Schools of Yolo County, is now a 





SAN FRANCISCO Y.W.C. A. 
WOMEN’S HOTEL 


642 JONES STREET, NEAR GEARY 


Direct car line to Exposition 


Easy walking distance of town 


Exceptional location for those attending Conventions 








A Reminder to School Teachers 





Visiting teachers are just 
in time for the new season 
which is opening with bril- 
liant promise of being one 
of the most successful fash- 
ion events in the past dec- 
ade. The Wonder has made 
untiring efforts to provide 
for its customers the most 
desirable of the new styles— 
the very pick of the new 
shapes—and as to materials, 
novelties, flowers, and feath- 
ers, it is a well known fact 
that the Wonder is famous 
for the unquestioned desira- 
bility and unequaled low 
prices of its correct millin- 
ery materials. 


THE WONDER MILLINERY 


930 MARKET STREET 


Bet. Powell and Mason 
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Enjoy a Real 
Spanish Dinner 


at the 


* Castilian 


Cafe 






VW Ine 
\ Wz 2, 


ej|ytf{yj] | Mii \\ hi K@ p> e e e 
i Ly ( yi AS Visiting teachers 
Yah Li CV NW : 
ymit—prarcea) Wer will be extended 
ne Sing sey 
fe hy Spelt er every courtesy at 


our well-known 
Spanish Restaurant 


Dinner - ~ - $1.00 
Special Dinner - $1.25 
Lunch - . - $§$ .50 


Seating Capacity - - 200 


Castilian Restaurant Espanola 
344 Sutter Street, San Francisco 
TELEPHONE DOUGLAS 3082 
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member of the staff of 
the State School Li- 
brary Organizer. She 
is ready to meet as 
many engagements as 
possible to explain 
school library service 
and assist those inter- 
ested toward working 
out the best solution of 
their problems. 

Mrs. Henshall as 
County Superintendent 
of Schools has_ seen 
several plans for school 
library service in oper- 
ation. Her last experi- 
ence was in assisting 
the County Librarian 
of Yolo County in 
working out the details 
of county free library 
service to the schools 
of Yolo County. 

Let us know at any 
time if you would like 
to have Mrs. Henshall 
call, or speak at any 
meeting in your county, 
and we will make every 
effort to fill all such re- 
quests. 

Yours very truly, 

J. L. GELEIS, 
State Librarian.” 


A class in Colored 
Concrete Pottery has 
been formed in the San 
Francisco Institute of 
Art in connection with 
the Teachers’ Course. 
The advantage for 
School Work is the 
simplicity of working, 
and the elimination of 
a kilm and its uncer- 
tainties. A number of 
the students are filling 
commercial demands 
with the concrete tiles, 
as the process is much 
less expensive than the 
fired tiles. The process 
of coloring is a perma- 
nent and durable one, 
developed at the San 
Francisco Art Institute, 
and will be presented to 
the Summer _ Session 
students. 
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TOT aaa Prieto 
Valparaiso University 


@.Vaaaebhase! 


Valparaiso, Indiana 


M - was founded September 

he University Je" iss with the idea 

of giving to every person the opportunity of obtaining 

® thorough, — education at an expense within 

his reach. That such an Institution i is a necessity may 

be judged by the fact that each year, since the beginning, 

the attendance has been greater than that of the pre- 
vious year. 


The Summer School {3,228 3 the 


largest in the 
United States. The Summer Term will open May 25th 
and will continue twelve weeks. The Mid-Summer 
Term will open June 22nd and will continue eight weeks. 
During these terms the University will offer an excep- 
tional list of subjects from which students may select 
their work. T here will be beginning, intermediate, 
advanced, and review work in the following 


Departments Prer2ttery: High | School, 


Kindergarten Methods, Pri- 
mary Methods, Education, Manual Training, Scientific, 
Classical, Engineering, Domestic Science, Agriculture 
Law, Pharmacy, Medical, Dental, Expression oan 
Public Speaking, Music, Fine Art, Commerce, Pho- 
nography and Typewriting, Review. 


The Expenses Are The Lowest 


Tuition eee pee quarter of twelve weeks. Board 
with Furnished Room, $1.80 to $3.00 per week. 


Catalog will be mailed free. Address. 


HENRY B. BROWN, President, or 
OLIVER P. KINSEY, Vice-President 


43rd YEAR WILL OPEN SEPTEMBER 21, 1915 


Offers instruction during the Sum- 
mer Quarter on the same basis as 
during the other quarters of the 
academic year. 
The undergraduate colleges, the 
graduate ocbeaa and the profes- 
sional schools provide courses in 
Arts, Literature, Science, 
Commerce and Administra- 
j tion, Law, Medicine, Educa- 
tion, and Divinity. Instruction 
is given by regular members of the 
University staff which isaugmented 
in the summer by appointment of 
professors and instructors from 
other institutions. 


Summer Quarter, 1915 


1st Term June 21--July 28 
2d Term July 29--Sept. 3 


Detailed announcements will be 
sent upon application. 


The University of Chicago 


Mitchell Tower Chicago, Illinois 
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THE RAPID and EFFICIENT DUPLICAT- 
ING of all school torms, written examination ques- 
tions, outlines, etc., is A PROBLEM SOLVED 
most satisfactorily by the IMPROVED EDISON- 
DICK MIMEOGRAPH and INDESTRUCTIBLE 
DERMATYPE STENCIL PAPER. The booklet, 
“BETTER DUPLICATING AT LESS COST”, 
describes the machine best adapted for your work. 
WHEN YOU VISIT THE EXPOSITION, do not 
fail to inspect the complete line of EDISON-DICK 
MIMEOGRAPHS at our OFFICE APPLIANCE 
EXHIBIT in the PALACE OF LIBERAL ARTS, 
or at our store at 565 Market Street. 


H. S. CROCKER CO. 


San Francisco Sacramento 





ak 





LANTERN SLIDES 
Made to order from your negative, 25c each. Largest stock for rental on coast 
High Grade Stereopticon $25.00 


EDWARD H. KEMP 
833 MARKET ST., SAN FRANCISCO 





THE OAKLAND BANK OF SAVINGS 


The Oldest and Largest Bank in Alameda County 
Resources Over $24,000,000.00 
COMMERCIAL, SAVINGS AND TRUST—SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 
Broadway at Twelfth Street, Oakland, Calif. 
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The San Diego State Normal 
School Bulletin offers extensive 
courses of study along educational 
lines. It also announces the reg- 
ular summer school and advance 
work in Physical Education. 


The State Normal School at 


Fresno has issued an attractive 
circular of information for the 
year. President C. L. McClean 


makes note of the progress of the 
school in his announcement. Three 
new teachers will be added to the 
faculty next year. 


The Mid-winter meeting of the 
California Bay Section of the As- 
sociation of Applied Arts and 
Sciences was held Jan. 30, at the 
John Swett School. The General 
Association luncheon was held at 
the St. Germaine Restaurant, fol- 
lowed by a _ general session, at 
which Prof. W. G. Hummel, Uni- 


versity of California, Dr. Edwin 
R. Snyder, Commissioner of Va- 
cational Education and_ others 


were speakers. 


California Fish and Game is the 
title of a publication now in its 
second number. The purpose of 
the magazine looks tothe conser- 
vation of wild life: through edu- 
cation. It is well printed and il- 
lustrated and should be in every 
school. It is published in San 
Francisco. 


The Hotel Von Dorn, headquart- 
ers of the California Teachers’ 
Association, Bay Section, will be 
the center of the social and educa- 
tional activities. Teachers and 
school officials who wish to make 
the most of their stay should write 
immediately to Mr. T. Maddox, 
Manager, 242 Turk street. 


A Course of Industrial Drawing 
for girls supplementary to voca- 
tional training, has been introduced 
into the Oakland schools by Miss 
Harriet E. Davis. It includes a 
course in dress designing correlat- 
ing closely with the work in sew- 
ing and millinery. Also a course 
in table decoration supplementary 





Just the thing for California Teachers 


Season’s Best Values 


Exposition Stroller Suits 
$15.75 
Ten “Classy” Models 


Especially designed by us for Exposition wear. 
Made of Coverts, Scotch Mixtures, Wool Poplins, 
Shepherd Checks and Serges—dependable, durable 
materials—in colorings that blend harmoniously 


with Jules Guerin’s wonderful 


scheme. 


Exposition color 


Golden Gate Cloak and Suit House 


MARKET STREET—Near Jones 
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Our Ceramic Shop 


Of Special Interest to Teachers 


1915 SOUVENIRS 


HAND PAINTED POPPY PINS 
OUR SPECIAL SOUVENIRS 


OCCASION CARDS—KODAK 
WORK A SPECIALTY 


Decorated China White China 
Artists’ Supplies 


Expert Firing Lessons 


486 SUTTER STREET 


San Francisco 
Phone Kearny 2197 


Bella Dorland Jenkins 
Belle Gray Linzee 





to the work in domestic science. 
So much has been done for boys 
along the line of industrial drawing 
that this work for girls will be 
greatly appreciated. 


“The Community School—Its 
Permanent Effect Upon Every In- 
dividual,” is outlined in six lectures 
to be given by Wallace Hatch in 
the Extension Division of the 
Universtiy of California. These 
lectures furnish the basis for con- 
structive social service and the 
syllabus containing the outline is 
well worth attention. In this dis- 
cussion of the problems affecting 
every community, together with 
suggestions for their solution, we 
find discussions of the school and 
the political problems of the com- 
munity; the school and the social 
problems of the community; fol- 
lowed by industrial problems, 
health problems, educational prob- 
lems, and broader community edu- 
cation and service at a minimum 
of expense. Those _ interested 
should communicate with the Uni- 
versity Extension Division, Bureau 
of Lectures, University of Cali- 
fornia. 





Visiting Teachers 
will find comfortable 
and thoroughly modern 
accommodations at 


Hotel Overlook 


1560 Hyde Street 


San Francisco 


Rooms including breakfast and dinner 


Two Dollars a Day. 
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The Spring Meeting of 
Southern California High 
Commercial Teachers occurs at 
Riverside, Saturday, April 3. 
Many of the teachers will remain 
for the summer service on top of 
Mt. Rubidout on Easter morning. 


It is reported that President 
3ranner announced upon his ac- 
versity has submitted his resigna- 
tion to the University trustees to 
take effect July 31. President 
3anner announced upon his ac- 
ceptance as head of the University 
that he would resign in two years. 


the 
School 


Prof. R. L. Ashley of the Pasa- 
dena High School has established 
a national reputation by his latest 


history text book on Ancient 
Civilization, which is reviewed 
elsewhere in this issue. Professor 


Ashley is now working on Me- 
dieval Civilization, which will be 
off the press before the first of the 
year. 

Our Advertisers as Exposition 
Exhibitors.—The N. Palmer 
Co., Gregg Publishing Co., Rem- 
ington Typewriter Co., C. F. Web- 
er Co., G. & C. Merriam Co., and 





I have a number of comfortable rooms for teachers attend- 
ing Conventions. Very reasonable. Sreakfast and dinner if 


“MISS NELLIE FOX 


A Former School Teacher 
1527 PACIFIC STREET 








Take the Elevator from 
Fifth Floor of the Monad- 
nock Building — head- 
quarters of C. T. A.—to 


Jules Cafe 


Same Building 








I can stand anything but 
temptation and 


Lehnhardt’s Candies 


\ are certainly tempting 

LEHNHARDT’S 
CANDIES 

1159 Broadway Oakland 


Special Fifty Cent Luncheon 


== Dinner and Dancing 
















Before you place your order for Diplomas 


Diplomas for the coming graduation, see our samples 


of Steel Engraved Diplomas printed on 
first quality selected sheepskin, enclosed in silk lined leather portfolios. 
The handsomest and most practical diploma on the market. Samples on 
request. 


Pacific Engraving Co. 
627 So. Broadway Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Charles Scribner’s 
Sons 


desire to call your attention to 
the following GRADE BOOKS: 


Gordy’s “American Beginnings 
in Europe” 


Gordy’s “American Leaders 
and Heroes” 


Gordy’s “Elementary History 
of the United States” 


The Morey Arithmetics 

The Howe Readers 

The Natural Method Readers 
The Collin’s Drawing Series 


For the HIGH SCHOOL: 


Walter - Krause’s “Beginner’s 
German” 


Walter - Ballard’s “Beginner’s 
French” 


Chickering & Hoadley’s “Latin 
by the Direct Method” 


James & Sanford’s “American 
History” 


James & Sanford’s “Govern- 
ment in State and Nation” 


Goodspeed’s “Ancient World” 
Sykes’ “English Composition” 


Stories from American 
Authors 


The Scribner’s English 
Classics 


Edited by 
F. H. SYKES 
Columbia University 


Ask for samples. Address 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S 
SONS 


165 Post St., San Francisco, Cal. 
W. O. BAKER, Representative 





the Esterbrook Steel Pen Mfg. 
Co., will be participants in the 
Standard Commercial School Ex- 
hibit at the Palace of Education, 
P.-P. J. E. These companies are 
co-operating with leading educat- 
ors to demonstrate effective meth- 
ods in the teaching and adminis- 
tration of commercial education 
departments in our high schools 
and business colleges. Between 
thirty and forty students will be 
given a thorough course in com- 
mercial education, including short- 
hand, penmanship, bookkeeping, 
typing, salesmanship and _ office 
practice. Prominent educators and 
business men will give a series of 
talks to the students on subjects 
of special interest to those tak- 
ing commercial work. 


Our New San Francisco Adver- 
tisers are entitled to the hearty co- 
operation of the visiting teachers. 
Your official journal will greatly 
appreciate an occasional use of the 
slogan “I saw it in the Sierra 
News.” 


The Los Angeles State Normal 
3ulletin outlines an efficient 
course of study in the six depart- 
ments. The frontispiece is an ar- 
chitectural sketch. of the new build- 
ings that were opened this past 
September. 


At Madera a hot lunch room for 
children has been installed. Some 
thirty poor children and more than 
twice that number of underfed 
children are taken care of. Prin- 
cipal Whiting says that there is 
quite a change for the better on 
the part of those who are fed each 
day. Several school girls assist 
in the work. The children have all 
they wish to eat, consisting’ of 
some of the following dishes with 
bread and fruit. Hot soup of sev- 
eral different kinds, meat. stew, 
beans, macaroni and cheese, rice. 
The cost is five cents. 


Dry Farming Clubs are to be 
organized in San Francisco, the 
purpose being to raise potatoes on 
vacant lots, by dry-farming meth- 
ods, and to plant around the mar- 
gin of the lot drouth resistant flow- 
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NOW IS THE TIME 


TO 


ORDER 
LIBRARY BOOKS 


and 


BOOKS FOR  SUPPLE- 
MENTARY READING 


W 

A 
DISCOUNT 

OF 


20% 


Will be given Schools and 
Teachers on any of our 


Publications found in your 


Course of Study 
Write for our New Catalogue 


GINN & COMPANY 


20 SECOND ST. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


ers such as marigolds, nasturiums, 
holly-hocks, poppies, petunias, or 
sweet peas. This will help to im- 
prove the appearance of the city 
and at the same time give the gar- 
dener a crop that pays him for his 
work. A business man of San 
Francisco has pledged himself to 
the necessary money to establish 
the work. The materials for the 
fence, the seed potatoes, and the 
tools will be furnished, these tools 
to be the property of the clubs, and 
to be properly taken care of. Tools 
lost or broken must be replaced. 
The lots will be plowed; the street 
cleaning department will furnish 
street sweepings for fertilizers. 
The pupil must put up the tence 
himself or get some one to do it. 
A market will be found for the 
crops. 


The March Bulletin of the Los 
Angeles Teachers’ Club continues 
its staunch policy of serving the 
teachers in a most efficient man- 
ner. 


At Kingsbury, in Fresno County, 
the $40,000 issue of school bonds 
carried by larger than the 2-3 ma- 
jority necessary. This is a joint 
Union High School District. Many 
of the voters were women and the 
big vote is taken as indication of 
the progressive spirit of the pupils 
in this entire community. Con- 
struction of the new building will 
begin at once, school to be opened 
in September. 

The Secondary Teachers’ Associ- 
ation of San Diego county held its 
first session recently in San Diego. 
Among other speakers were Com- 
missioners Snyder and Wood, Pro- 
fessor Wm. A. Pratt of the El Te- 
jon Valley Union High School, 
County Superintendent J. S. West, 
and Asst. Supt. J. N. Montgomery. 
This newly organized body pur- 
poses to hold a session quarterly. 
This move should mean much for 
secondary work. 


The Orchestra and Band of the 
Oakland Elementary schools gave 
a concert at the Hotel Oakland on 
the evening of February 10th. Mu- 
sic will be furnished by these or- 
ganizations at the time the N. E. A. 
is meeting in Oakland next August. 
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Those responsible for the work of 
the orchestra and band are to be 
congratulated, as the young peo- 
ple are splendidly prepared. An 
address was given. by Alvin E. 
Pope, Chief of the Department of 
Education and Social Economy, 
Panama-Pacific. The printed pro- 
gram was designed and printed by 
pupils of the Oakland Vocational 
School, the work being done by 
twenty boys. Great credit is due 
these boys for the progress they 
are making. 


The American School Peace 
League Year Book contains a 
great deal of valuable information 
along the lines of advancement of 


the International Peace move- 
ment. It also embodies the an- 
nual reports and official state- 
ments. 

The famous Shortridge High 


School at Indianapolis, Ind., has 










for less money, but almost free. 


BEGINNER’S BOOK OF SONGS, 
Very useful in teaching little tots 
and beginners. Simple songs, exer- 
cises, rote, songs, etc. Sold at 
same low prices. 


Send for a small order of The ‘101 Best Songs,’’ 
and see for yourself that this book,—The ‘101 
Best Songs’’—is the best for the purpose at any 
price, and exactly what you want and need. 
have sold 1,250,000 by giving a better book—not merely 
And we believe you 
will like it, as well as the other legions of users. 
33c4 COPY in lots of 100 or more, F. O. B. Chicago. 
270c perdozen prepaid, or 10c per copy prepaid. 
To obtain the lowest rate, orders for 100 or more may be 
made up partly of ‘101 Songs’’ and partly of ‘‘Beginners.”’ 


Free Sample Copy to Teachers mentioning this paper. 


310 Cable Bldg. 


adopted Gregg shorthand, displac- 
ing the Ben Pitman system. Los 
Angeles High School and Salt 
Lake City Night High School are 
teaching Gregg shorthand. 


Inasmuch as California is show- 
ing great interest in the value of 
motion pictures, the Bulletin of 
Alfred H. Saunders on Motion 
Pictures as an Aid to Education 
should be greatly valued. It is a 
reprint from the Report of Com- 
missioners of Education, Vol. I, 


1913, Chapter X XVII. 


Prof. Vaughan .MacCaughey of 
the College of Hawaii, is to be in 
the United States again this sum- 
mer, and will attend the meetings 
of the N. E. A. Mr. MacCaughey 
will be available for travel lectures 
on Hawaii, Polynesia, and the Pa- 
cific. His lectures are beautifully 
every 


illustrated and superior in 
way. 









We 










The Cable Company 


Chicago, IIl. 















Your School 


Should be equipped with 
the very best Manual 
Training Benches, Domes- 
tic Science Tables and 
Drawing Tables. Bought 
direct from the manufac- 
turer, at low prices. 


C. CHRISTIANSEN 


2219 Grand Ave., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Rand, McNally & Company other measures, one for state-wide 
have issued a rather unusual edu- vocational education, the special- 
cational catalog. It is attractive ized vocational work in public 
and complete, and contains photo- schools to be offered only to pu- 
graphs of the authors of Rand, pils fourteen years of age, or to 
McNally publications. those who have completed the 


; , . : eighth grade in the elementary 
There is a Woman’s legislative school. They endorsed a state- 


congress, working under the aus- wide pension law, schools as social 
pices of the Illinois State Welfare centers, and the raising of the 


Commission. At a recent meeting compulsory school age from four- 
this Congress endorsed, among teen to sixteen. 


AN FRANCISCO|NSTITUTE di bl 


SAN FRANCISCO,CALIFORNIA 


me Ce aL tN 
FOR 40 YEARS THE LEADING 
ART SCHOOL OF THE WEST 


COMPLETE ART COURSES 
TEACHERS NORMAL COURSE 
SUMMER SESSION 


Send for Circular 







Why Not Give Your Pupils 


the same opportunity to win promotion and 
success as the lad who has 


Webster’s New International 


Dictionary in his school? Would not a requisi- 
tion to your school authorities for a copy bring 
this all-knowing special teacher to your school- 
room? This New Creation answers with final 
authority all kinds of puzzling questions in spell- 
ing, pronunciation, definition, c vata geography, 
biography, sports, arts, and sciences 


400,000 Vocabulary Terms. New Gazet- 
teer. 12,000 Biographical Entries. 
Over 6000 Illustrations. 2700 Pages. 
Colored Plates. 

Regular Edition. Printed on strong 
book paper of the highest quality. 
India-Paper Edition. Only half as 
thick, only half as heavy as the Reg- 
ular Edition. Printed on thin, strong, 

opaque, India paper. 

More Scholarly, Accurate, Convenient, 

and Authoritative than any other Eng- 

lish Dictionary. Critical comparison 
with all other dictionaries is invited. 

WRITE for specimen pages, FREE. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springtield, Mass. 
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The National Conference of work for children and practical re- 
Charities and Corrections will hold sults of children’s agencies. 
its 42nd annual meeting at Balti- 
more, May 12 to 19.. Many leading By stopping at the Von Dorn 
charity workers and penologists are Hotel, the official headquarters of 
on the program, and it is anticipat- the C. T. A., Bay Section, teachers 
ed that the unprecedented social will have an unusual opportunity 
situation of the present year will to meet the eminent educators who 
result in a conference of unique will appear on the program. If 
values. A series of discussions you write immediately for reserva- 
from an educational standpoint have tions you can secure excellent ac- 
been arranged and the program on commodations. Address T. Mad- 
“children” will include a study of dox, Manager, 242 Turk street, San 
comprehensive community plans in Francisco. 





Specify BANK STOCK Stationery 
the Original Line 


BANK STOCK Stationery is recommended and used by 
the leading educators. Teachers prefer the genuine 
BANK STOCK line, because it increases 
the efficiency of their pupils 


The Mysell-Rollins Company 
32 CLAY STREET SAN FRANCISCO 


Gold Medal Crayons 


LECTURERS’ CHALK BLACKBOARD 
CHALKS 


White and 24 colors 








Square Sticks - 16 Colors 


“CRAYOLA” 


Small and large sticks 
24 colors 


“DUREL” 


Pressed Crayons - 12 colors 


KINDERGARTEN; p qpeeno™ Co eoy | © CHECKING AND 
CRAYON SUSIE) | MARKING CRAYONS 


Large hexagonal er round sticks Various sizes and colors 


“ai” BINNEY & SMITH CO. ‘stn 
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People interested in practical 
education will welcome the mono- 
graph relating to the “Mechanics 
of the Sewing Machine,” issued by 
the Singer Sewing Machine Com- 
pany. It is an effective answer to 
the problem of concrete Physics 
Lessons. It is N. E. A. Bulletin 
NG: ‘5. 


The Geographic Magazine has a 
record shared by few publications. 
It has published 71 pages of eight 
and four-color work, 64 pages of 
photogravure and 3 large maps-in 
color of Central Europe, Mexico 
and Alaska at an expense of more 
than $100,000.00. This color and 
photogravure work is not pro- 
duced merely as a work of art but 
because the real atmosphere and 
coloring of certain countries can- 
not be properly conveyed except 
in this way; therefore, the very 
costly features are both education- 
al and artistic. 


J._O. Engleman, Superintendent 
of Schools at Decatur, Ill, is the 


author of a survey of Entrance 
Requirements and Tendencies of 
Study in the Normal Schools of 
the U. S. It is a reprint from the 
Pedagogical Seminary. 

“The Making of Textbooks” is 
the title of an interesting booklet 
issued by Ginn & Company, and 
to be distributed from their ex- 





Popular Folk Games and Dances 


Children’s Singing Games 
Old and New 


By Mari Ruef Hofer 
Revised Editions, with Illus- 
trations and Descriptions for 
National Costumes. Price 50 
and 75 cts. Two authorita- 
tive works for the price of 
any other one. 

FLANAGAN & CO. 

521 South Wabash Ave. 
Chicago, IIl. 








Intelligent Duplicating 
- Work 


We are in a position to do high class 
Multigraph and Mimeograph Work 
for the school people of California 


Commercial Multigraph Co. 
Hearst Bldg., San Francisco 


PHONE KEARNY 4910 
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hibit in the Panama-Pacific Ex- 
position. The booklet contains a 
brief description of the methods 
of making textbooks—their qual- 
ity and cost—and some interest- 
ing cuts and diagrams illustrative 
of the comparative amount of 
money spent for textbooks and 
various commodities. For exam- 
ple, $325,000,000 were spent last 
year for soft drinks and_ soda; 
$25,000,000 for chewing gum; while 
$12,000,000 were spent for books. 
Ginn Company have had no small 
part in the developing of the text- 
book business in this country, and 
teachers and others will be inter- 
ested in reading this pamphlet. 


New Remington Educational 
Film.—Tracing the career of a 
typical Miss Remington from her 
home, through the business col- 
lege where she masters bookkeep- 
ing, penmanship, English, short- 
hand and _ typewriting, to and 
through the business office, em- 
phasizing all the time those points 
in her development which are 
vital from the efficiency stand- 


point, the new educational film 
which has just been produced by 
the Remington Typewriter Com- 
pany, entitled “The Evolution of 
the Stenographer,” was recently 
given its first run in New York 
City. Besides portraying the de- 
velopment of the typist herself, 
the film also depicts the part 
played by the Remington Type- 
writer in broadening the field of 
her work and increasing her op- 
portunities. It will be viewed 
with keen interest by stenograph- 
ers and office workers all over the 
country when it starts on tour, 
which will be in the immediate 
future. 


Motion Pictures as an Aid to 
Education, is the title of a reprint 
from the report of the Commis- 
sioner of Education, Washington, 
D. C., and written by Alfred H. 
Saunders. This pamphlet discuss- 
es the development of motion pic- 
tures, their educational value, ob- 
stacles to the use of films in 
schools, home-made films, colored 
pictures, and like topics. 





HOTEL HAMLIN 





RATES 

Room without bath, $1.00 
per day and up. 

Room with private bath, 
$1.50 per day and up. 

A high-class, home-like 
hotel where patrons will re- 
ceive every courtesy. 

% block from headquart- 
ers. Direct car line to Expo- 
sition. Easy access to thea- 
ters, cafes, and shopping cen- 
ters. Lobby quiet, comfort- 
able and homelike. No. 4 car 
or Universal Bus brings you 
to door of hotel. 

Three blocks from Civic 
Center. 


337 EDDY STREET 


Corner Leavenworth 


EUROPEAN PLAN 


H. S. KRIGBAUM, Mgr. 
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